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Last Call! 


To Mass DEMONSTRATION FOR REPUBLICAN Spay 





‘Tuesday Evening, January 2, 1945, 7:30, at Madison Square Garden, New York City 





Americans who care about the peace have not only 
the right but the obligation to stand up and demand that the 
peace shall not be sabotaged 

As long as Franco Spain continues as the outpost of 
Nazism the peace will never be won. For Spain, which in the 
five years of this global war has served as the ally of the 
Nazis, is today the jumping-off place from which a new 
fascist offensive may be launched and World War II begun. 

The meeting has every promise of being one of the 


most important undertakings in behalf of the democratic 
cause. Its focal point is severance of diplomatic relations with 
‘ranco Spain. The real issue is making democracy the cor- 
I S The real i 2 


13 ssh 


nerstone of the post-war worl lich is the only assurance 


that there can be a peace which will last. 


It will develop the dangers of Franco Spain to post- 
war peace and democracy. It will show how the recent events 
in Greece and Italy are the projection of the tragic series 
which began with the failure of the democracies to support 


the Spanish Re public in Government 
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Lhe Shape of Thing 


THE DARK CHRISTMAS OF 1944 WAS SPENT BY 


~ . ry } ! ' , ; ’ - ] ry? A- > 7 
most Americans with soldiers in battle. And most Americans 
did ( hard thi { I Of f{ ¢ ind Wit 

I 

hohtnir ) } rob > ° 
For the ightning tar ol I zcrs had caught olf guard 
not only the forces of our First Army but also a complacent 

) } 
pubic for whom the war was all but won. We would call our 
readers attention to Charles Bolté's tho inalysis of the 
1 ' ] 
lessons to be drawn fr! : 2 imost i r 1] of 

, r “7 ‘< 15 ont x j x 
I ‘ LO i Ss IS i Qi i Ci \ Wit Ol ‘ [ W 
cal t say it too Oo Nn. And is tO resuict 1n he k id of 
p we ) I it 1 L { is a difierent yt of 


= ' 
our allies the 


and 


home are 


renuine liberation of 


committed with a single mind to the 


which men are dying. Perhaps the shock of the counter- 
offensive will hos the salutary effect of revealing to the 
American ote how complete is their involvement in the 


wars outcome, 


THE THOUGHTS OF EVERY ANTI-FASCIST THESE 


days are fixed upon the anti-fascists of Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, and France, who for the second time during this 
war f{ the horrors of invasion. Nothing in the reports of 
t t German offensive has been more tragic than the 

S of Belgians trying to climb aboard the retreat- 


. . - , 1 
ing vehicles of the American army, a King Americans if 


1 1 


1 ! 1 2 ‘ 
y would not take them along, even to kill them, for they 


] 
would 


Nazis 


the populat 
, 1 

Pp ¢ | i© WItil a brut 

ilt to forg 

and villages 


to die at their hands than at the hands of the 
Nazis, having learned that 


cent pro-All treat the 


prefer 
They know well that 
will now 


And it will be diffi- 


ion is 95 per 


1 , #} 
ality that h 


3? 
lir - 
as no umilt, 


et the stories of old men and women in the tows 


near Li¢ye stealing through the dark streets to 


wash the walls clean of anti-Nazi slogans, while young men 


rushed to. Ameri 
The 


because the confusion of the m« 


in headquarters begging to join the fight. 
ted their 
oment made it difficult to 
Anglo- 


which 


Allied commanders have reje pleas, perl 


laps 
think of organizing civilians, or perhaps because of 
movements OF resistance 


er liber . Hert 


to face with the major political pro! blem of 


American hostility to the 


became clear everywhere af e we come face 
the past ie 


What are the Allies to do if the Germans advance further 


into Belgium and France and the support of the forces of 


resistance again becomes necessary? Is there any military 


to the Belgians to 


fight at the side of the Allies after Allied tanks and soldiers 


ade Be dal cca 
leader with courage enough to appeal 








"Vc. 
OU 


turned their guns on the pcople of Brussels demanding 


. | > + ; t ; } : + ; . 
the right to Keep tneir arms uf il the tascists had becea 
F : 
roy d? 
. 4 


AT THE MOMENT WHEN ALLIED ARMIES IN THE 
West are locked in decisive battle with the « emy, N 

Churchill and Mr. Eden have flown to Athens. This dra- 
matic and surprising move, whatever its consequences for 


the Greek people, clearly gives the lie to the opinion, still 


official in Britain, that the E. L. A. S. forces are a small 


minority of “rufhians,”” “yangsters,”” and Communists. The in- 
adequacy of the British position became patent last week when 
the right-wing E. D. E. S., long recognized by Britain as the 


authentic Greek resistance movement and abundantly sup- 
and tommy guns, utterly collapsed 
A. S. forces. Now the E. A. M. 
A. S., emerge as the only re- 


and the actual masters of the 


plied with vold sovereigns 
in Eptrus before the E. L 
and its fighting branch, E. L 
sistance movement in Greece 
country, for General Scobie's troops have only se ured against 
the E. L. A. S. a small part of Attica, Faced with the total 
bankruptcy of British policy in Greece and with the bitter 
! 


large proportion of the British public, Mr. 


' 
I 


opposition of a 
Churchill is obviously trying to salvage what he may. The 
Central E. L. A. S. Committee was invited to send delegates 
to take part in a meeting of political groups, over which 
Ar hbishop Damaskinos, who has no status in the puppet 
government, rather than Premier Papandreou, was asked to 
preside. The E. A. M. has won a great victory, and it may 
Greece will affect Allied 


be hoped the political lesson of 


policy in other liberated areas 
4 
THURSDAY AT A PRESS CONFERENCE 
Ickes told reporters that he had declined an invi- 


meeting at Madison 


LAST 
Secretary 


tation to speak it ‘an anti-Pranco”’ 


Square Garden on January 2. “I would like to express my 


opinion of the gentleman,” Mr. Ickes said, “but because of 


my official position I do not believe that I should do so.” 
We are awfully sorry not to have the redoubtable 


j Secretary 
of the Interior at our great rally. He would add color, force, 
and the weight of his vigorous democratic opinion to the 
protest. But after reading his comment we are inclined to 
think that he has said his Say pretty effectively, without 


sroprieties in the least or openly trans- 





erstepping official | 

ing restrictions laid down by other departments of the 

governinent 
IN EARLY ISSUES OF THE NATION 

Keith Hutchison is just back from England: next 
week he reports » “Britai Sixth Winter.” Holly- 
wood isin the searchlight. John Grierson, distinguished 
documentary authority and head of the Canadian Vilm 
Board, contributes tt wticles: “Will Hollywood Help 
the Peace nnd "“M 6 Without Theaters.” Dorothy 
Jones of Lot Angeles writ m “The War a la Holly 
ti A” an 1 ; ls Hollyu ) d S 1 mnrIne La ft ’ Als » 1m 


articles by Stuart 


January, Nation readers miay expect 


Chase, Carey McWilliams, and Sidney Hook 
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Franco Loses a Friend 

OR five years Lord Templewood, the former Si; 

Hoare, rendered Franco great service by helping 
keep up the farce of neutrality before the world. Ay 
moment of his retirement as Ambassador to Sp un, Hy; | 
ship has at last rendered service to his own country and 
the United Nations. Speaking in the House of Lords 
astounded his aristocratic colleagues with a description 
how he, the representative of His Majesty's Gover 
was besieged by the Gestapo in Madrid. Some of his wo 
are worth quoting: “I had many instances in my own 
perience of this non-military occupation. I had the Ges 
living in the next house looking over a wall watching ey 
movement I made and constantly trying to suborn 
domestic staff."" And further, “1 saw what was more 





Sint 
—how the Gestapo would seize some man or woman 
Spanish territory and take them over the frontier to de 
or torture in Germany or one of the occupied countrig 

By making these revelations after five years in Frag 
Spain His Lordship may have relieved his conscience, 
conscience of a member of the British ruling class. But 
frank statement hardly closes the matter. It still leaves 
for a good many questions and for a good deal 
analysis. 

The first question that comes to mind is this: Did 
Ambassador inform his government in due time ab 
undignified situation to which an envoy of a great 
proud nation was subjected in a ‘neutral’ country? If 
British governinent was informed, how could the Pr 
Minister speak of General Franco as he did last suma 
when he insulted the entire democratic world with his ent 


Let us accept, if without any great conviction, the 
argument that continued appeasement was necessary to kf 
Franco out of the war. Since 1943, when the miliiary s 
tion no longer allowed Germany to send an army thro 
Spain, the argument of military expediency has been 


I 
ally losing any strength it may once have had. But, to 


generous, let us pretend it was true; that the Bri 
American governments were justified, on military gr 

in eliminating any chance that Franco might mak 
The least we could 

} j 


expected from a British Prime Minister who “had n 


sive arrangements with Hitler. 


to preside over the dissolution of the British Empire 
enough imperial dignity to refrain from praising the 
allowed the British Ambassador to be treated as I 
wood was treated in Madrid. 

The second question is this: Why did Lord Tem 
in recounting the activities of the Nazis in Spain 
the whole story of their operations within the Spanish | 


t w 


in the Spanish radio systems, and in every departm: 
could aid Hitler in his war against the Allies? V 
he say nothing about the work of German ofhicers and G 
agents in the Spanish ports, where German submarit 
launched in order to attack Allied convoys in the Atlant 


kill British and American sailors? 


Perhaps he reserved the most exciting part of his 


} | ' } tele 
for ne book he miay be Wiritthy under the title, 
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pecember 30, 1944 


sjure Of a Mission’’—the second in the series begun by 
247 | «,; Nevile Henderson. In all justice, one volume should 
( be saved for former Ambassador Hayes, the last chapter 






yes, 

j which will eventually be written by Norman Armour, 

+ new representative in Madrid, on the day he resigns. 

rid. Ay (ge that way the whole record of appeasement will have been 

wascribed by its protagonists, and later generations will 

wun win to what depths of absurdity and hypocrisy Anglo-Amer- 

wn diplomacy sank in its effort to save the social order so 
ur to Mr. Churchill, Lord Templewood, and Adolf Ber! 

rything that is mow coming to light—and much more 

is been told innumerable times by Spanish Republican 


rs and in these columns. But the stories of Nazi pene- 


Ly Own ae’ 
he Geegmeation in Spain were dismissed as ‘pure leftist propaganda” 
> , State Department, and even some American liberals 


sented it when The Nation and a few other publications 


ore ¢ exactly what is being said now by Lord Tempi wood. 
womer tif anyone has any doubt about Franco's position, let him 

to delle the Spanish press and radio these days. Let him see 
counte vhat joy they are commenting upon the German offen- 
in Frage in. Belgium and France. There is only one policy for 
cience, ge Allies to follow: break off diplomatic relations with 
ss. But Manco at once. Therefore we appeal to all readers of The 
paves x to every progressive in New York, to come to the 
1 deal Mpess-meeting for Republican Spain at Madison Square Gar- 


on the evening of January 2. 


wa@ Lexit 73th Congress 


y? if 

the Pr MIDST the grim news from the war and diplomat: 
st sum A fronts of Europe, the passing of the Seventy-eighth 
his ent press provided one of the few notes of cheer in the 
Comn tmas season of 1944. It is not easy or safe to pass 
. e inket judgments on contemporary happenings. Historians 
| e future may dispute the current jucgment that the 
\ enty-eighth Congress was the worst since the Constitu- 
it into effect in 1789. But certainly no Congress has 
ed more signally to meet the responsibilities and oppor- 
But. t ties that have been pre sented to it. If it has avoided dis- 
3} fous steps, it has done so by limiting itself to inaction 
y grout enseless wrangling, and because the President has inter- 
ied on several occasions with adroit vetoes of particularly 

0 ngerous legislation 
1 not When the late Congress first assembled in January, 1943, 
> primary tasks lay before it: (1) enactment of an ade- 
ate man-power policy so that America might meet the 
g needs of war production without undue disturbance to 
civilian output; (2) formulation of a sound pro 
am for financing the war as much as possible on a pay-as- 
) basis so as to avoid inflation and disastrous post-war 
jjustments; (3) strengthening the feeble legislative basis 
vent wher the country’s price-control and stabilization mechanism; 
\ ‘) widening and strengthening the country’s social-security 
Gest@Povisions along the lines requested by the President; and 


') laying the groundwork for a comprehensive, long-range 


la gram for the provision of full employment in America 
fer the war. Readers of The Nation will recall that these 





ues were stressed in its editorial pages at the end of 


yi2 and the heginning of 1943. 











Merely to recite the list is an indictment. For the Seventy 


eighth Congress adjourned without having fulfiiled any of 


these obligations. What man-power measures have been taken 


have been adopted without Congressional sanction. When 


the President specifically asked for a national-service act, the 


request was pointedly ignored. On the anti-inflation front 

the record of Congress is even worse. Repeated requests for a 
7 : : ' ’ 

$16,000,000,000 tax bill ultimately led, after incredible de 


lays, to the passarve Of a meagure that at be was calculated 
1] es . 
to yicld $2,000,000,000—and that meager gain was more 
t oflset by two C1 5 in inct i the so 
S ity {aX WX j , ‘ » | icte¢ qu c I ‘ Ss ( 
i 
+ ! ‘ ’ P 1 
rey Caly yich { CO special i re > ale passed 2) $ 
which, had tl beco Vv, we {| \ ked the ¢€ re 
stabilization program. Although under pressure of Presiden 
tial vetoes it tinally provided some funds for subsidies, th 
funds were inadequat to roll back food prices or to hold the 
, ‘ + - ‘ 
line firmly enough to prevent demands for higher wages 
Only the difficulties of obtaining agreement between the 
Ly | « ’ } 4 ’ - af } . 
House and Senate prevented the enactment of a number of 
special-interest bills which would have completely destroyed 


‘ 
the stabilization program. 
i o 


! 


Throughout its two years of almost continuous session, 
the Congress completely ignored the President's request for 
ae mrtery< P } trenethenine f oy ‘a lececirite , 
an extension and sirengptineél Wy OF Our social-security sys 


tem. The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, embodying most of 


the Administration’s ideas, was never even accorded the 


courtesy of a committee hearing. Coneress’s general irre- 


sponsibility toward the war and the peace was demonstrated 


particularly this past fall by its refusal to make provision for 
t demobilization of war workers and federal em- 
ployees, thus encouraging the « codus of workers from wat 
plants when it looked as if the end of hostilities in Europe 
might be near. Having killed the Nationa! Resources Plan- 
ipped to under- 


Coneress 


Board, which was the one agency equ 


take long range post-war planning, blithely 
he problems of demobilization and reconversion 


Bill of 


ignored the 


except for passage of the reasonably good “G., I. 


Rights” and an extraordinarily feeble bill covering the dis 
posal of surplus war material 
In its final session, just ended, the Seventy-cighth Con- 
’ } al 1 
gress did nothing to mar its unenviable record of inaction. 


, “=r 
ssing a leficiency bill restoring crop insurance 


1¢ the Administ: social- 


act on} li 


ition by freezing the 
hed nothing. The St 


project was decisively rejected in the 


Lawrence 


ge +a 
Senate 


\» 


security tax, if 
Waterway 
vhile the bill authoriz £50 000 000 ; ¢ : ” 
while the Dill authorizing 3500,000,000 tn post-war rivei 
ment . afte j f : 

ment was allowed to die in conference 


after having been passed by bo 


and harbor deve loy 


h house Other vital meas- 


ures, such as the provision of a permanent Fair Employment 


} 
and the ant! 


Practices Commission poll-tax bill, were not 
even brought up for a vote 

Fortunately, many of the leading obstructionists in the 
Seventy-eighth Congress will not be members of the Seventy- 
ninth. The list of absentees is not as long as it might be, 
but there can be no question that the removal of men like 
Reynolds, Clark, Nye, Gillette, and Davis from the Senate, 
and Dies, Starnes, Kleberg, Fish, and Day from the House 
will facilitate serious consideration of the problems which 


the last Congress refused to face. The Democratic majerity 








ion- 


new I lou ve 


ge enough to pres nt reac 


. ' 
ary Democrats and the Republicans from bl og Admin- 


istration proposais with mut re gard to their merit or urgency, 


The new Congress has a pe tliarly difficult task. It must 


not only assume responsibility for the crucia’ d«-mestic and 


' 
t 


] . ' : 
international probleins of the peace but discharge, as best it 


can, the responsibilities which the Seventy-cighth Congress 


We trust the les 


studied and assimilated by its 


refused to assume. sons of the 1944 elec- 


tion will have been carefully 


members bef ore they ass hie on january 4, 


Lhe Supreme Court 


and Racialism 


ial issues by the 


upreme Court deeply disturbing. The 


| eK j 
majority Of Opinions th Cie cases involving anu-INCgro Cis- 
J i ? 


crimination by the Brotiicrhood of Locomotive Firemen and 


I ivineers are unNWwO thy of the court. So basic an issue called 


for the clear atlirmaticn of fundamental constitutional guaran- 


ties. The opinions, while upholding Negro rights, were turgid, 
‘ ‘ ‘ ( é 


galistic, and evasive. The cases called into question contracts 


tween the Brotherhood and certain Southern railroads 


; of jobs and giving those jobs to while 
! 


priving Negro 
n. The rieht of the Brotherhood to act as an exclusive col- 


ive-bargaining agent rives from a federal statute, the 


Railway Labor Act. And the Fifth Amendment gives the 
Supreme Court ample leeway to end a situation tn which this 
exclusive bargaining agent at one and the same time excludes 
Negroes from membership and bargains away their rights. 
& & y & 
Something more was called for than the court's two meek 
little sentences on the Negro issue: “Here the discrimina- 
' ! | ' 
tions based on race alone are obviously irrelevant and in- 
vidious. Congress plainly did not undertake to authorize 


the bargaining representative to make such discriminations.” 


The round-robin-hood’s-barn reasoning of the majority 


merely serves to widen the area of judicial interference in 
labor contracts without strongly and squarely outiawing racial 
liscrimination in such contracts 
The 


tice Murphy, spoke out manfully against 


Nation is glad that one member of the court, Jus- 


the queasy a tilude 


of the majority. ‘To decide the case and to analyze the opin- 


! 


ion solely upon the basis of legal niceties,”” he said in his 


: opinion, “while remaining mute and placid as to 


the obvious and oppressive deprivation of constitutional 


is to make the judicial function something less 


ual ; 
fnan i } vuld he Justi S Mur} hy declared that “no Stat- 
infterr tat P ° 2 hy rly @ mtile ) . 

ry interp! ition can erase this ugly @xan)} or economic 
ruclty ap st lored citizens of the United States” and 
varned that racism is “far too virulent today to permit 


th ig est refu il, in the light of a constitutswor that abhors 
i? to exp ind condemn it wherever it ippears in the 
ourse of a statutory interpretation.” We note that Justice 
Black concurre | oO! ly in the result We he pe he shared 


lustice Murphy's feelings 
We find o irse! cs eg 
in which a badly split court handed down no less 


ally disturbed by the Korematsu 





The NA] id 


five separate opinions, one by Justice Black 
majority, a concurring opinion by Justice Frankfurt 
separate dissents by Justice Roberts, Justice Murph 


stice Jackson. The case involved an American citizen , 


Japanese descent found guilty of violating a militar 
ion Order in California. The case had difiiculties 
enough to discourage doginatic lay judgment, b 

unts made in the individual opinions merit close 
altention, 

Justice Roberts made the point that Korematsu 
ally subject to arrest under two conflicting military 
one requiring him to stay where he was, the othe: 
ing him to leave, and termed this “a cleverly devise 
to accomplish the real purpose of the military aut 

hich was to lock him up in a concentration camp 
Roberts thought the court should have addressed i 
the actualities of the case,’’ instead of setting up 
mentary and artificial situation.” Justice Murphy did nx 
like German and Italian Americans, 


why Japanese, 


not have been given separate loyalty hearings. He p 


out that while the military argued the need for speed, 


four months elapsed after Pearl Harbor before th 


exclusion order was issued; nearly eight months w 
until the iast order was issued; and the last of these 
versive persons was not actually removed until almost e 
months had passed.” Justice Murphy says ‘“‘there 
the F. 1 


well in 


proof” that 


have the 


I. and military inte 


adequate 


did not situation hand and { 


the excellent record made by Japanese Americans 
therefore,” 


Justice Frankfurter, concurring, took a middle posi 


he said, “from this legalization of ra 


He felt the military had ample power in time of war 
y I 


do what they did but did not feel impelled to approve 
they did; “that is their business, not mine.”” This judicia 
abnegation at least has the virtue of meeting the basic poia 
raised by Justice Jackson's dissent. “Much is said,’’ he de 
clared, “of the danger to liberty from the army program fo 
deporting and detaining these citizens of Japanese extrac 
tion. But a judicial construction of the due-process clav 


that will sustain this order is a far more subtle blow tg 


liberty than the promulgation of the order itself. A militar 
order, however unconstitutional, is not apt to last longe 
than the military emergency . . . but once a judicial opin 
on rationalizes such an order to show that it conforms tt 
the Constitution the court for all time has validate 
the principle of racial discrimination in criminal procedu 

. The principle then lies about like a loaded weapo 
ready for the hand of any authority that can bring forwar 


lausible cl f irvent ed.” 
a plausibie Ciaim Of an urgent need. 


In the light of that sound observation, we shudder whe 
we read in Justice Black’s opinion, “It should be noted tt 
begin with, that all! legal restrictions which curtail the cv! 


ah 


rights of a single racial group are immediately sus 
That is not to say that all such restrictions are unconstitu 


tional. It is to say that the courts must subject them to 


me 


most rigid scrutiny. Pressing public necessity may som 

times justify the existence of such restrictions; ra al an 

tagonism never can.” The italics, and the forebodings 
feel that 


groundless by the unanimous ruling of the court 0 


oy ’ jamin 
ours. We do not these forebodings are mad 
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th 






k ase, and its dictum that “loyalty is a matter of the 
sand mind, not of race, creed, or color.” We are glad 
, n e court freed Endo, a Japanese American of unques- 
wi loyalty, from detention, but we share the doubts ex- 
in | in their separate concurring opmions by Justices 
5 hy and Roberts and suspect that here again the majority 
the basic issue. We fear that these Japanese cases 
; e thin edge of the wedge by which rac ial discrimination 
first unmistakable appearance in American consti- 
[ ¥ 4a as ] / P 7. 9 
swoftlard or Durable Peace : 
EWHERE in this issue, Oscar Lange takes exception 
p ertain aspects ¢ f the “Plan for Germany” which 7 
in outlined on October 7. Professor Lange ts no ex- 
ns but an informed student of international affairs, a 
f the Seviet Union and an acknowledged liberal. We 
| - his views deserve careful consideration. We do not 
th :, however, that they call for a modification of our position. 
W sor Lange is right in asserting that our first ¢ erm 


ble peace and the bui int 


we believe that this is what most Americans are fig 


r. A “hard peace,” a ‘soft peace” these are emotiona 


ot defimitive terms. They r present an attempt to trans 
orimitive punitive concepts from an individual to a col 
¢ application. Suppose we admit the collective guilt « 


rman people, does that mean that a “hard’ t 
people, 


l 


retributive 


e must be visited on ail Germans alike—soldiers and 

FW men, women, children, and infants yet unbern, on 

and poor, on the Nazi functionary and the anti-Nazi 

er whom he tortured? Such a retribution, while satisfy- 

Sic poi zn understandable desire for vengeance, can hardly pro- 
Q the basis of a lasting peace. 

fo@Mlet us by all means be hard where punishment can be 

extr elated to the crime and the criminal. Let us seek out 

§ cla i punish with the utmost severity the Nazi criminals re- 

blow tq for destroying demccracy, for torturing thousands 


tary if countrymen, for plunging the world into war, and 


longe@™ glorying in brutality the like of which the world has 





al opingier before seen. And let the accusers and the judges be 
orms t who have felt most directly the scourge of Nazi ruth- 
ocedurt@iiut let us not abjure the very essence of democratic faith by 
weapog ng in racial myths such as Professor Lange 
forwa nse fascism and Nazism represent a kind of “people's 
m.”” (It should be noted that Professor Lange in his 
“cr wie names both Italy and Germany—two widely different 
ted He might have gone on in his roll call of fascist- 
witainated lands.) For Nazism and fascism are phenomena 
° i revolutionary era, the toxic products of social disiilu- 
mstith went and economic decay. They are virulent in those 


tiles where demecracy is most immature and where 


y Jome@iintive traditions of militarism are strongest. They have 
al ag most virulent in Germany, and therefore we admit that 


many deserves specially drastic treatment. But to lay the 





ae primarily on the German common people and minimize 





of the army, the feudal landowners, and the industri- 








; } m4n } +} ] 1 P . , 
alists who financed the rise of H f as a bulwark against 
‘ : 
socialism is to distort histery. And even with this | rful 
J 
} of.) } | — 1] osm ¢ - 
backing it is doubtful whether Nazism would have triumphed 
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What 


propo al. We believe that t] 


then is the alternative? eur of 
1c last vestiges of the Nazi state 
. ' = 1 
should be destroyed, that all 


remove 1 


W}.- not r 1? 
IN@ZI functionaries shculd | “ 


o> 


La } } ’ ' 
d, and that there should be no 


mporizing with the 


pre-Nazi reactionaries who will doubtl come forward and 
oifer their Darlan or Badoglio serv in enforcing ord 

We believe that the power of the 3 t Ger industrialist sy 
cartelists, and landowners must finally be broken. We believe 


Germany must be disarmed and kept disarmed by the 


combined action of the United Nations. This will not require 
! - wt ” oe ] ; } . 
dismemberment of Germany or the removal ot its industries. 


} 


arent security advanmiages of such measures would be 


offset by the necessity of long term occupation and Allied 


' a) 1 - ¢ 
1g, by economic disiocaticn, and by the rise Of [frantic 


agitation on the part of nationalist groups interested solely 
. } : 
in preparing the ground for a new war of ‘liberation.’ ” 
TY! al } ' — 
Ultimately, Germany will be rendered if only by the 
- ‘ } 1 
rise of its own democratic element in by the rebuilding 
of a European community d gnead, not to | rpchuiate 
anachronistic monarchies or predatory economic tyrannies, 
but to serve the needs of t people themselves regardless of 





race or nation. And th community will develep 
only if the United Nations remain united, pledged not 
mere ly to guard against new ageression but to cultivate a true 
daemocracy. 

Alas, that the most recent revelations of Allied plans 
and practice give us little hope for democratic and economic 


settle- 


to 


be neither eur plan 


renaissance after mi When it comes 
ment for Germany, we fear that it will 
nor Professor Lange’s which will be adopted. For if our 
present policies ho! 1, it will be anti-Nazi German werkers 
who will be shot and “‘good’’ German reactionaries who will 
be installed by Allied arms. If this happens the peace will 
fail not because it is soft but because it is conceived and 
enforced by tories who have learned nothing and forgotten 


nothing since 1918. 











The Counter- Offensive 


LES G. BOLTE 


mg enouch to relieve it indirectly by 
yunter-oifensive elsewhere and forcing General 
») divert Uf 10S from the vital areas in order to 
yunter-blow. A secondary objective was the d 


Allied supply lines and the destruction of Al! 


pots, so arduously built up through the fall 
Allies were caught as much off balance as 
genetals had reason to believe they would be, 
might be taken, deranging the supply lines as | 
the British Second Army; or a salient might be 


to the Meuse from Namur to Sedan, causing a 
fication of the Allied line 

So a concentration of about fifteen rested an 
divisions was effected around the key points 


aneen, Echternach, under cover of darkness, Ww 


ng much of the moving and with the usual Ge 


ighness in camouflage. Evidently this con 
spotted by aerial reconnaissance, reported ha 
quarters, and misinterpreted as a defensive grou; 
fore the attack was a complete surprise—on what 


1 the weakest sector of the entire Allied line 


Before considering the course of the count 
sclf and of the measures taken against it, let us 
reasons why surprise was possible. The tact 
given above—faulty intelligence or faulty inter 

ect int I! Fence The strategic reason wo 

we damning: apparently the Allies arrived in I 
looked at the hills, the forests, the bad roads, 

t no advance was possible in that area. This ts 


ng in any situation, modern war being so cap 


ning mere terrain; in this situation it is nearly 


for that is exactly what tl! 


1¢ French thought in 
they looked at the same ground, and the Germa 
ime through exactly the same place, driving « 
lan and winning the First Battle of Fran 
thinking, in fact is so incredible at this point that 
ier reason why surprise was po 


eper, for anot 


wer that suggests itself is psychological rather 


tary: our total underestimation of the strength, ski! 


id resourcefulness of our enemies, not only t! 
ut the japanese That underestimation starts, ! 
the top level with the Allied war leaders a: 
throuch Genera! Eisenhower, SHAEF, the Pent 


ing, the press and radio, and the average Amer 
at the bottom with your correspondent, who pred 
September 2 issue of this magazine that organiz 


resistance would cease by November 15 
On the tactical, strategical, and Ps} hological le 


fore, we have committed the gravest sin in 
only satisfactory or possible explanation of this 
fairs, it seems to me, is that we have made w! 


called a historical error on a level more vital t! 


mentioned: we have, most of us, mistaken 
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ware of this war. Despite the protestations to the contrary 
those of us who have seen this war as something more 
sn a nationalist-imperialist war of conquest and counter- 
ince, our thinking has been warped by the history of 
: wars, in which nations quit when they were defeated. 
Now we are engaged in a war in which nations do not quit 
hey are defeated, in which there is no such thing as 
ler, in which fascism must either conquer the world 
itself utterly conquered. 
This analysis, I believe, does much to explain the serious 
ilations of our high command. In any purely national- 
war there would have been no miscalculations, the Ger- 
as would not have regrouped so effectively, there would 
en no counter-offensive, there would be no sudden 
haceling of reconversion orders, no frantic attempt to re- 
bilize the nation for war by asking the racetracks to close 
ee years after Pearl Harbor, no last-ditch efforts to compen- 
r the lack of an equitable national-service act by a series 
p-gap measures. Having failed in our understanding 
is war is a world revolution, we find all these things 
essary: and we may well find even more unpalatable 
bings necessary—long casualty lists, for instance. 
tainly the reports filtering through last week’s censor- 
‘gest long casualty lists. The enemy must have had 
superiority on the scale of about three to one in the 





break-through area, with five or six panzer divis: t "are 
head the attack. it was the old, unhappy Ge tory: 
tanks coming into a village with the American gunners un- 
warned at chow, paratroopers in the rear zone six iy up 
headquarters and wrecking communications, ences troops 
disguised as American soldiers, driving American vehicles, 


even dressed as civilians: tanks superior to our own in fire- 


power, armor-plating, and silence of movement; the Luftwaffe, 


carefully hoarded for the occasion, out in force to cover 


the advance; and then rain and fog, keeping our aircraft 
aground during the desperate days and hampering our move- 


ment af reinforcements to the front 
Saturday's break in the weather, valiant resistance by 


} 
I 


American units cut off or threatened with outflanking, and the 
quick shifting of troops and armor from neighboring sectors 
have contained the counter-offensive at least temporarily; 
it has not been able to break out to north or south against 
our forces on the flanks; thus its real threat has not yet been 
realized. The hope now is for a counter-blow at the base of 
the salient, which might cut off and destroy thousands of 
enemy troops. That might indeed shorten the war, by further 
depleting the ranks available to man the Westwall; but we 
shall net even be able to guess about that until we know more 
of how far the counter-offensive upsets Genera! Eisenhower's 
own arrangements for further offensive action. 


Loward Imperialism 


BY I. F. STONE 


Washington, December 21 
. NE of the minor mysteries of the State Department 
g ight is whether the insurgent New Dealers in the 
Senate called off their filibuster after the phone call 
nm the White House or whether they telephoned the White 
s¢ themselves. The general impression is that they them- 
s telephoned, and that it was Senator Murray of Mon- 
a who insisted that the call be made. On Tuesday morn- 
, the day the fight ended, word spread that the President 
i sent a telegram to Secretary Stettinius to tell Senator 
lly to pass word to the insurgents that he wanted 
¢new nominees confirmed. Both Senator Guffey and Sen- 
Pepper felt that this indirect appeal gave them grounds 
assume that their battle, at least in the case of some of 
Ke appointees, might not be entirely unwelcome. It was 
rstood that James Clement Dunn was the choice neither 
ithe President nor of Stettinius but an appointment made 
ithe request of Hull. Guffey and Pepper felt that the Presi- 
mt might not have been altogether displeased if they had 
tered sufficient strength to force elimination of at least 
ind Holmes. To telephone the White House, how- 
tr, was to leave the President with no alternative but to ask 
irmation of all the nominees 
Il be interesting to see what effect the Senate fight 
m the political future of Henry Wallace. Wallace was at 





te House yesterday, but no one seems to have been 





arn what occurred in his talk with the President. 









It would mollify the progressives to have Wallace given an 
important Cabinet post, and it is hoped that he may still 
become Secretary of Commerce. The job is now held by 
Jesse Jones, but Jones is said to be on the way out. Jones 
has made a new and powerful enemy in Sam Rayburn, 
who has been telling the President that Jones was one 
of the principal backers of the anti-New Deal revolt in 


Texas. At one time there was talk of enlarging the im- 


postance of the Commerce post by giving it jurisdiction 
the foreign economic relations now handled by the 
ally, Clayton, has moved into a posi- 


over 
FEA, but Jones's close 
tion at the State Department where he will at least supervise 
these activities. I am inclined to think that if Wallace be- 
comes head of the Commerce Department, its jurisdiction 
will be somewhat reduced, not enlarged. 

The deeper meaning of the whole Wallace affair may be 
read in the current and as usual secret negotiations which 
have just ended in the signing of a new tin contract with 
Bolivia. The trend of Administration economic policy in 
foreign affairs is conservative, and to give Wallace any real 
hand in the formulation of this policy would merely be to 
Jay the seeds for another intra-Administration struggle like 
that which occurred last year between Wallace and Jones 
The key to that struggle lay in the labor clauses by which 
W and Milo Perkins 


in the form of better wages and work- 


Wallace sought to give Latin American 
workers some share 


ing conditions—in the protits of the companies from Amer- 





792 


ican contracts for the purchase of raw materials. Those 
clauses faced in the direction of active intervention by the 
United States to ‘raise the living standards and buying power 
of Latin America, Jones and Clayton opposed them, and 
plained to the Senate Foreign Relations Committec 
that he did so because he did not believe we should inter- 


Ci Lyion ex 


vene in the internal affairs of other countries. 

Last fall the Bolivian government asked for a 10 per cent 
increase in the 60-cent price of tin, to be used to carry out 
the recommendations of the Magruder commission we sent 
there the The 
mended better wages and improved health, sanitary, hous- 
The 


such 


alter Catavi massacre. commission recom- 


areas. 
argued, as Wallace has in the past, that 


productivity of the workers. 


ing, and educational facilities in the mining 
Bolivians 
measures would increase the 
The State Department and the FEA offered a 5-cent increase 
on condition that the Bolivian government impose no new 
taxes, charges, or other costs that would “interfere with 
production,” and Bolivia has been forced to accept the in- 
crease on those terms. This condition leaves the way open 
for the mine-owners to reduce output if increases in taxes 
and wages are imposed upon them and then appeal to the 
American government on the ground that the Bolivian gov- 
ernment has interfered with production. Thus the condition 
umposed by our government represents the very intervention 
to which Clayton piously declared himself opposed, but this 
intervention is in behalf of the tin kings, not of the tin 
miners 

Little attention has been paid to this matter here but much 
There it 


economic foreign policy to the restoration 


in Latin America will seem that we are directing 


the course of our 


of the old colonial relationship under which Latin America 
was prima! ly a source of cheap raw materials rather than a 
market for manufactured goods. This is the spirit in which 


bio New York banks like Chase National and world cotton 


traders like Clayton put money into Latin America between 
olan his is the policy implied whet a | 
he two wars. This is the policy implied when it is proposed, 
as it is by Clayton and the New York banking community, 
world trade expansion combined with governmental 
The cast 


plot. Clayton becomes Assistant Secretary of State in charge 


ro h ive 


aissez faire of characters is in keeping with the 


of foreign economic affairs, and a member of the Rocke- 


feller family, which dominates Chase National, becomes 
Assistant Secretary for Latin American affairs. Joseph T. 
Rovensky, a vice-president of the bank and Ro kefeller’s 


principal adviser on economic matters in Latin America, was 
long a director of the Patino tin enterprises in Bolivia and 
connection when he left his job as 


Ma- 


0's and the Catavi massacre in the 30's sym- 


may have resumed that 


assistant to the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
hado in the 
this approach to Latin America, Imperialism is the 
| And I might add 


forces in 


bol: 


for it. and it is a good word 


oapbox wo 
will take enormous pres 
vent us from adopting the same atti- 


that it ire from popular 


Europe and Asta to pl 


I do not think it fits 
and I do not think 


tude toward their economic pr »blems 


the needs of a full- my loyment economy, 


it will the presti of capitalist democracy in Latin 


raise 


America or elsewhere 


I am fully aware of the necessity for a coalition with in- 


ternationalists of the right to achieve the establishment of 


The NATIO) 


a new United Nations organization, but this new State | 
partment goes so far to the right that it may defeat the 


se 


v alg 


President's purpose. The economic policies indicated by \ 


lace’s defeat in his controversy with Jones last year, by the 


_ 


ae Ty ¢ ment } . ! “ ] . “ 
new appointments, and by the Bolivian tin negotiati andl 
not but increase the undertow toward some form of socialisay 


Or communism in Europe, Asia, and Latin America 
ever “correct” the Russians in abstaining from propa 
and however well-behaved the Communist parties of th 
West. The tides of revolution are not propelled by 
Relations with the Soviet Union will inevitably worsen as thd 
masses, notably in our own hemisphere, turn left. The Presid 
dent's political problem is thus a double one; it cals fo 
social reform as well as for concession to the right if tha 
peace is to be durable. The obvious base for such a dua 
policy in the business world is among the business men img 
mediately interested in mass sales of consumption goods, nog 
among financial and raw-material groups who think in term 
of low wages and high rates of profit. It seems to me equally 
obvious that a dual policy of this kind can only be achieved 
if we have an informed and militant progressive opinion onj 
foreign affairs. To perform our task we must be neitheg 
blindly angry with the President nor blindly subservient tom 


him 
In this context, remembering always not to cut off ougl 
nose to spite our face, it is important to keep the p ast 


fully informed as we can of the men and the actions of thist 
“reorganized” State Department. From a progressive 
of view, it is worse than it was before, and the new 


nees merely intensify a drift that set in months ago with 


the removal of Sumner Welles. Laurence Duggan, one off 
the few liberals in the department, Welles’s protégé andj 
head of the Latin American Division, followed him. Her- 
bert Feis, not too effective but at least an enlightened middle 
of -the-roader, also resigned. Assistant Secretary of State Deanfl 
Acheson, a corporation lawyer by trade but too 
minded for the department, is expected to leave in March§ 
and there is talk of appointing Leon Fraser, former head 
of the Nazi-appeasing Bank of International Settlements rT 
an Assistant Secretary. 

Yesterday, when Lord Templewood, formerly Sir Samuel 
Hoare, finally gagged on Franco and told the House o! 


mons the truth about Spain, Stettinius announced that H§ 
Freeman Matthews, who was counselor at Madrid 
Franco and at Vichy under Pétain and seemed to hav 
difficulty in swallowing both, was to be the new head of the 
Office of European Affairs. His friend and pro-Franco ally, 
James ¢ lement Dunn, whom he succeeds, is to be As t 


Secretary not only for European but for Far Eastern, Neat 
Eastern, and African affairs, quite a domain for Hull's git d 


' 
j« 


croquet partner. Leo Pasvolsky, sired by Brookings Inst 


tion out of Kerenskyism, is given new eminence as 2 ing 
to the Secretary in charge of international organizat indy 
security. The announcement that Michael J. McDermott 1s to 
remain as special assistant to the Secretary and department 


press officer, together with the wording of the new 


mental reorganization order, indicates, as I suspecte 


ed 


Wind 
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Archibald MacLeish will not handle relations with the press 








but will be hoisted into the innocent stratosphere of * 


relations,’ while the old hush-hush policy continues. 
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What Peace for Germany: 


BY OSCAR LANGE 


S THE defeat of Germany draws nearer, pressure is 


developing in this country, and also in Great Britain, 


to spare the German people the consequences of de- 


[he demand is heard 


Germany’ camp ts clearly in formation. Roug 


I 


in many different quarters. A 


hly, this 


=) 


in be said to be composed of three groups. The first 


of those former isolationists whose opposition to 


. Great Britain and Russia was based on the idea that 


rmany was useful as a bulwark against ‘“bolshevism. 


iti-Soviet basis of the pro-German sympathies of 


opl 
i 


le is quite clear. Another group consists of paci 


bickte 
nm) & 


ralists who believe that justice and order in interna- 


lations can be maintained by the mere assertion of 


princit les, without the sanction of power or the use 


nized force. The attitude of these two groups could be 


d. But a third its made 


shown in the past 
lities of fascism and I 


; are driven into the 


up of liberals and progressives 


an excellent understanding of 
| 


azi-German imperialism. These 


“Save Germany” camp by their 


concern for a durable peace and a just and stable 


onal order. They advc 


, 
ting the de mocrafic 


Behind this attiti 


cate a “‘soft”’ peace as a means 


regeneration of the German 
idea that 
roduct of the “injustices” of 


} 
are consia¢ 


10t responsipie 


in its crimes. With the removal of the Nazi 


they ’ ] . ’ . wr Vos 
ley are expected to accept the values of a democra 


life, provide 1a “har 


he arms of an at 


argument of the Iil 
| } 


» Dased on a miscon¢ 


n people and on a fa 


al bases of Nazi imper 


the Nazi regi! 


ived the support of 
ns. During the 
r, when Iegal o 
ese parties— the 
used the tribune of 
of the government’ 
i-fascists in Italy, Au 
destroyed without 


weakness of their 


ly 


d’” peace does not drive them 


ti-democratic leadershiy 
wing of the ' 


ion of the real 


putt! 
A 


! } T 
CAcersill 


the Nazi “revolution.” All the fame 


+ } 


tapo could not destroy undergroun 


— , T | ’ 
movements in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Fran 


¥ Countries, and Norway. Even in Austria there was secre 


But no significant opposition was ever found in Ger- 


proper. The invasion of the Soviet Union in 1941 


” . ° 1 . =. 
it an upsurge of Communist activity in all occupied 


s. In France this upsurge revitalized the whole un- 


ad movement. Germany remained quite unaffected. 


/ 


e to the Nazi regime as has recently appeared 
in military circles is entirely due to the realization that Ger- 
many 1s losing the war. The opposition is not to Hitler's 


plan of world con juest but to his inability to implement his 


plan successfully. 
THE PEOPLE SHARE THE GUILT 
Moreover, there is evidence that the Nazi idea of the 
“master race’ ruling the world has won the positive ap- 
proval of the German people, and particularly of those age 
groups which are now fighting the war and which during 
the next twenty years will be decisive for the future of Ger- 
many. In the firs ace y a people giving full support 
to the government and its objectives could fight with such 
tenacity and self-sacrifice. A comparison the 
n and Italian armies ma 
nd secon ul lented atrocities in the « 
cupied countries—the mass murders, the cold-blooded e¢: 
termination of the Jews—were not the work ef “a hand 
of Nazi criminals.” They required the direct cooperation « 
hundreds of thousands of men. Facts uncovered in t 
liberated areas of Eastern Europe, as well as reports of ti 
ground in Poland, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovak 
show that the whole German administration participate 


from provincial governors down to the lowliest civil servants. 


under 


They all treated the people of the occupied countries as ‘‘sub- 
P I 


humans,” especially in Eastern Europe. The prevalence of 
this attitude receives further confirmation from German war 
prisoners, most of whom do not see any wrong in the atroc- 
ities committed in the conquered countries. The killing of 
Jews, Poles, and Ukrainians appears to them as natural as 
the extermination of rats or 

These crimes must have been known to the German people 

And yet no voice was ever raised in protest. The 

churches did some grumbling abcut certain acts of the Nazis 
in Germany. They opposed the ‘‘mercy’’ murders of Germans 
and the sexual libertinism encouraged by the Nazis ‘among 
the German youth. But they uttered no word of condemna- 
tion of the systematic extermination of the Jews or the mass 
murders of Poles and Ukrainians. One may plead in thei 
defense that the ruthlessness of the Gestapo kept them silent. 
Gestapo threats, however, did not prevent the Catholic at 
Protestant churches in occupied France from protesting against 
Nazi inhumanities. Countless French priests risked their lives 
to save Jews from being sent to extermination camps in 
Poland. The conscience of Germany was silent. 


Of coutse, after Germany is defeated, plenty of “ant 
Nazism” vill appear in Germany. But until the fundamer 
] } 


outlook of the German people changes, this anti-Nazis: 


not be a rejection of world conquest and domination by 
“master race.”’ It will represent, rather, a technical crit 

of the Nazis’ failure to attain the objectives of their pol: 
and a search for a better method. Such “‘anti-Nazism'” cannot 


serve as the foundation of a secure peace. 
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NAZI IMPERIALISM A “PEOPLE'S” IMPERIALISM 


The peculiar attitude of the German people is @x- 


plained by the specific social content of Nazi imperialism. 
imperialism as a policy of the ruling 
the 


Most of us think of 


classes imposed ple 


f 
ording to this view, is fostered 


On pco through deception and 
propaganda In perialismn, ac 
1 
whoit 


by industrial and financial interests h use their govern- 
ments to secure for them monopolistic control over markets 
and resources. Such, indeed, was the iunperialism of the 
end of the nineteenth and in the 


ntieth century. If Nazi imperialism 


capitalist powers al the 
first quarter of ti 


were of the same type, e German people might be ex- 


pected to discover that they had been made to fight for their 


rulers against their own best interests. 

Nazi imperialism, however, has different social roots. It is 
a policy pursued not for the benefit of a single class or a 
few classes—monope!y capital and the Junkers—but for the 
benefit of all strata of German society. Sociologically, we 
may describe it as a people's imperialism. It gives everyone 
a stake in imperialist expansion and conquest. And the re- 
wards of conquest were actually distributed amceng all classes 
in Germany. German capitalists acquired capital assets in the 
conquercd countries; military and civil officials got opportu- 
nities for advancement as a result of the extension of German 
administration. Business men were rewarded by expansion 
of their sheltered markets; managers obtained key positions 
Th) Europe's industries. German peasants, or their sons, were 
given land taken from its Polish or Ukrainian owners. 

The German working class, too, shared in the fruits of 
At first the expanding war economy pro- 


Nazi imperialism 


vided it with employment. Later the importation of foreign 


slave labor brcught about a general upgrading of German 


workers; theirs became the positions of skilled workers, 


foremen, and supervisors. If Germany had won the war, 


the German working class would have become the ‘master 
proletariat” of the world. Its relations to the workers of other 


ountries would have been like those of white to colored 


laborers in South Afri In the Kaiser's Germany imperialism 
? ‘ ‘ p on: 

v 1D} wrted by the heavy industries and the Junkers. The 
workis reared in Marxian traditions, opposed it in 
the name of democracy and the international cooperation of 

: ; , oe 
il working people. Now, however, the German working 
cl has t { its earlier sccialist ideology for the promise 


of becoming the “master proletariat.” Of all the successes 


of the Naz this was the preatest 

bys = py gs im lism" ts a basic feature of fascism 
' neral. [t was prominent in Italian fascism, though Italy 
had no chance of becoming a world power and of carrying 
t igh its program successfully. Consequently, Italian fas- 
( rv unable to get the appreval of the whole nation. 


Germany, however, had a real chance of becoming the master 
of th orld 

Gert innot become a useful member of the com- 
fn" ify of nations unless the idea of a peo} le’s imperialism is 
driven out of the minds of the German people. Our policy 
toward Germany 1 t be desiened to a ompli h this pur- 
pose. It will not be served by a “soft” peace which saves 
t G ’ from the hard consequences of their 
unperialist a ty If the United States and Great Britain 


pe tect Germany fro the wrath of the nations it 


has cih- 








The NAT 


} 


slaved 


starved, and murdered, the German 


peo; | 
believe that they can try the same thing again. They 
allowed to bear fully the vengeance and wrath of thog 
nations they invaded; they must also be made to repair 


the utmost of their capacity, the damage they have don 


PUNISHMENT MUST PRECEDE 
The countries which suffered German Occupation, par 


i 


REEDUCATION 


larly Pcland, Yugoslavia, Greece, and the western republig 
of the Soviet Union, have been ravaged to such an extent thg 
even a defeated Germany inay emerge from the war in 
relatively improved economic position. It may turn out th@ 
Germany is the most prosperous country in Europe. Thigt 
would be very dangerous because the German people would 
believe that the tenacity with which they supported the Nag 
er all 


The reparations exacted must therefore be sufhiciently greg 


regime and carried on the war was worth while af 


to prevent the Germans from enjoying a higher standari 
of living than the peoples they have ruined. Moreoveg 
internauonal investment and development plans shoulf 
Bive pricrity to the ravaged countries. p 

Nothing but the psychological shock of a very sever 
will induce the German people to give up their tinperialiq 
ideas and accept civilized standards of international! coopers 
tion. The problem may be compared to that of reforming @ 


} ide 


} 
f 


criminal who has consistently violated the standards of t! 
society in which he lives. The first step is to convince hig 
that crime docs not pay. This has to be done by deeds whid 
affect his well-being adversely, not by preaching. Afier tha 
it may be useful to call upon the chaplain or the Sunday 
school teacher. Similarly, before we start to “reedu 
Germans, we must convince them that the fruits of aggresioff 
are bitter. 

Even so, the reeducation of the German people in 
set of values will be very slow. A part of German yout!) wil 


t “incurable” and deported fro 


have to be considered 


many. Many individuals, however, will escape d 


And until the new values of a democratic and peace! yf 


of life have been accepted by a sufficiently large 

uf the German people, there will be danger that t! 7 
curable” minority will take advantage of the political $ 
perience of the masses to win influence over them a if 
a new international adventure. Against such a po A 
the world must be well guarded. Whatever the i 
chances of “regenerating” Germany, it must be d qf 
of the means of starting a mew war. We may hope to cure & 
lunatic. But if the process of recovery is a slow one, we mud 
take precautions that he does no fresh harm. ‘ 


Depriving Germany of the means of starting a new wag 
implies the diminution of its strength as a nation. This » I 
be effected partly through the territorial changes a: ne 
sequent demographic readjustments demanded by G 
neighbors. In addition, however, it is necessary t : 


directly at the sources of the nation’s military potenti 


internal economy must be revised under Allied supe: 
and all industries which might serve war purposes | 
removed. By means of an internationally financed invest 
ment program, it ts possible to raise the industrial « 
and hence the military potential, of the ccuntries o! Easter 
and Southeastern Europe, such as Poland, Czechos! 
and Yi 


' ‘ } 7) 
PyvOSAV Ia, GUC Aa GeV 10} nent, log ther with 
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al and demographic growth of the Soviet Union and 





. restoration of the power of France, will reduce Ger- 





sy's relative position to that of a third-rate European 


The peace of the world will then become less de- 






t on the success or failure of German reeducation. 










ve don ‘ 
No contradiction exists between the two objectives of ‘‘re- 
(Or ‘ 
‘ » Germany” ; | f sroOViGaiING noity juring thie 
L sermany an or providi 2 security auring ihe 
nN ; ; ete ‘ : : 
: period. The measures needed to make Germany 
nt ‘ ; 
U | t + P ° 1 
s will in the long run further its reeducation. The 
€x = 
. Vv a 
NM Out t 
re j is 
ple woul@ 
ve rs 
“nt at 





,aT * 4 r s1.° es ras ? 4? FT] r 
CAN think of nothing more beneficial than a full-dress 





sressional investigation of ali polls, with the press, 





1 ' j } 1 
radio, and the people invited to aitend. I have re- 





+ 


ly urged this in the past for two reasons In the first 





, ‘ : ; 
Congress and the country ought to become familiar 





e technique of polls and their contribution to this 





ment. Secondly, such an investigation should put an 





Ss ’ ' } ’ 

the misrepresentations and downright falsehoods which 
s < 

about polis, particularly during election campaigns. 


' 
years ago leadin; 





new spape rs Of the country help d 





. 7] ‘ LI} ——r 
h the polis of the American Institute of Public Opin- 





, : 0.3 ae 
It was recognized at that time that findings which 





] tray . . t. he +t aele 
with highly controversial issues would be bitterly at- 


A | 


And they have been. 





Some criticism has been just 





ful. A lot has been unintell rent, even fantastic. 





and his stooges have consistently maintained that the 





Poll is a gigantic fraud, controlled and engineered 





sident Roosevelt to dupe the pco} le. The Chicago 


me as a rabid New Dealer, has implied 





] cC 
CiasSiIng 





e were part of a nation-wide conspiracy working hand 





ve with the White House. Hucy Long’s brother, 


Loug, stated flatly in the American Progress: “The 






Poll is a corporation tool pure and simple.” 
I 





comes Mr. Ginzburg with his piece in the Decem- 





issue Of The Nation. He doesn’t charge that we are 





a national conspiracy, but he does claim he can see 





icans under our bed. 





is not a new charge. Since 1936 it has time and 





been alleged that I have masterminded Presidential 


Ci 





ms, in fact, masterminded the campaigns of two 


’ ’ 





candidates at the same time. May [| say here that 





never read a spe 


Thomas, Teichert, Watson, or any other candidate 





h by Roosevelt, Landon, Willkie, 





ince of delivery. Nor am I, incidentally, “‘a req rent 





est of Roosevelt’’ and responsi! 





in oOrmation to keep his poy ularity at a high 





Nazi-controlled Hamburg I///ustrierte of 





> 
¢ stated not many months ago 
(Sa lhe latest of our critics is, I am sorry to say, guilty inten- 





or unintentionally of some very careless reporting. 





regrettable, for instance, that he did not bother to 





k in advance his statement that J made an “off-the- 
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price the German nation must pay is of course enormous, 
But only persons indifierent to moral values will pity the 
iates his crimes. When Germ Hy 


ly finally 


reforms,” it will find itself in an entirely diff 


criminal who e) 





“I 
It will be a relatively small nation, with no chance of ever 
becoming a great power. But great powers have been reduced 
permanently to the status of minor nations before now Spain 


and Sweden are instances. Germany will have to adyust 


itscil tO a new Situation, hustorical tabdtines are ifreversibie, 








I Don’t Take Sides 


BY GEORGE H, GALLUP 





record speech at the University Club in New York, about 
a week before the election,” in which I am supposed to 
have said that De wey had shown such gains as to assure his 
going over the top. If he had made a five-cent phone call 


to the University Club of New York, he would have found 


that I have not set foot inside the door of the place for 
more than a year. Furthermore, I never, anywhere, any time, 
made the statement Mr. Ginzburg alleges I made there 

In one part of his article Mr. Ginzburg said that the 
Gallup Poll made “during the closing wecks of the cam- 


paign” an adjustment for the “veracity of the voters 


, rung . ] , l; bs + } ie - > 
interviewed—an adjustment which in his opinion ‘appears 
It zs a fantasy. We made no such adjustment. 
Both Republican and Democrat 


+t ip » ‘ 
with politi il bias seem to start with the assumption that 


critics who charge us 


“if you're not for us, then you must be against us.” They 
look everywhere for evidence of political bias but avoid 
the one place where the argument could: be settled. T/at 


) 


is in the figures themselves. In the 1944 campaign the Insti- 


tute’s final figures on the civilian vote showed a nation-wide 


é 


VCTe- 


error of between one and two percentage points. The avet 


} ‘ 
age state-by-state error on the civilian vote was a little over 
two percentage points. This 1s one of the best jobs we have 
é J 
ever done, and in a year when dislocations of the voting 


population increased the difficulties of forecasting accurately 
election results in all forty-eight states. 


Since 1935 the Institute has reported political sentiment 


in five national elections In three of the e it has ov ty 
mated the R tb] 1 vote. In two it has overestimated the 
Democratic vo What is more, the ave error on the 
D cratic side has been almost exactly the same as on the 
Republican sid four | entage pe of error in favor of 
the Republicans, three and one-third points in fayor of the 
Democrats. You can’t make much of a case of pe litical bias 
out of this record, unless perchance you regard us as 
chameleons who change political colors every two years. In 
this case at least one would have to admit that we distribute 


cal favors evenly. 


Mr. Ginzburg and some 


other critics usually fail to men- 


12, because what happened that year destroys their 
case. In 1942 the Institute pre licted that the Democrats 


iA A r ? 1 : rn 
WOuld GO I fr than thaicy actually did at the polls. After 
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this overprediction of Dernocrat: strencth, the Republican 


siorm that broke over our heads was a glory to behold. 
Colonel McCormick's paper referred darkly in an editorial 


designed to gather 


to charges of ‘deliberate falsification” 


the “‘band-wagon’ vote for the Dernocrats.’’ This is the 
familiar formula. 

When it comes to 1944, the chief bone of contention, or 
source of irritation, on the part of a small coterie is found in 
the question of turnout. If Mr Ginzburg had been com- 
pletely frank he would have a lmitted as much. The other 
points he brings up are mere side tssues to this main one. 
lo understand this issue you have only to go back to 1942. 


As already 


stated we overpredicted by 4.3 
the aggregate national Democratic vote for Con- 


pe rcentave 
points 
gressmen. Subsequent analysis indicated that virtually the 
entire gains scored by Republicans in Congress in that year 
could be accounted for by this one factor of turnout. 
Although the Republicans hated to admit the validity of 
this point, New Dealers acc “pted it in its entirety. My friend 
and fellow Iowan, Henry Wallace, went to President Roose- 
velt with this explanation rhe Democrats began to plan 
right then to do something about turnout in 1944. In fact, 
the P. A. C. center 
A study by Professor Hadley Cantril of the Princeton Uni- 


-d its main effort on getting out the vote. 


versity Ofhce of Public Opinion Research confirmed our 
findings as to the importance of turnout, as did all the 


» and 1944 


! ‘rom these studies 


elections held between 194 
emerged this one indisputable fact—that as turnout declines 
the Republicans tend to gain 

Evidence from the ’42 Congressionals, from state elec- 


»¢ 


tions and special elections to fill vacant seats in Congress, 
showed that the Democrats tended to lose about one percent- 
ape point when turnout declined 8 to 10 per cent. In fact 
only by making such an adjustment can the 1942 figures 
be brought to the right level. But having accepted in full 
the principle that turnout is important to their success at the 
polls, some Democrats now object very strongly to the fact 
that the same principle and the necessary adjustments to it 
were applied in the early days of the 1944 campaign at a 
time when all evidence pointed to a national civilian vote 
of 40,000,000 or less. 

Such a turnout would require a downward adjustment of 
the Democratic vote by at least two percentage pounts, if 
the 1942 experience were to be heeded. And because the 
il desire to be as nearly right as 


Institute has a perl« tly natur 


possible in its election forecast, such an adjustment was 


made. After the New York City registration was complete in 
October, we published ar vised estimate of turnout, with 


45,000,000 indicated. Consequently the adjustment previously 
‘ / : 


made for low voter participation was eliminated. This elimi- 
nution would obviously have resulted in an automatic in- 
figure had there been no change of 


political sentiment im the electorate itself. Having made a 


crease in the Democratu 


cessful effort to stir up interest in the campaign and get 


ut the vote, some Democrats were obviously nettled because 


uch a pain was olfset by the increase in Rey ublican strength 
hown in ballots received during October. 


And now for 
polls arise again, I invite readers of The Nation to clip out 


future reference when controversies over 


and paste in their hats the following points to-remember: 








ecembe: 


) Ye 


The NATIO 






1. Every cent of our income is from a group of a; 





mately 


130 newspapers, which include a good represent 







tion of strongly Democratic Southern papers, as w ——— 
epiubl sy na nde }. , n4 _ o- 
Repul li an and in lependent journals, | mS TT 
2. We do not work for any political candidate or par ea 
and never have. We have not the slightest interest in y Hi |o+6 rer 
bi Cie 
wins an election. All we want to do ts be right. . lc der: 
ry ° ve \ =5 
3. Wes social value in predicting elect but vil 
€ see no ocial value ia predicting elections, but wal withe 
regard elections as an ideal testing ground for new method ter 
< i> iv 
olf opinion research. Bs ble pe 
4. We have urged a regular Congressional audit of polig oo i 
In addition to this we here and now suggest that the Amerfil 4 reas m 
can Statistical Association appoint a committee to review Qa, i 
any or all times the methods and procedures we use Be w his 
Me urns his 
VV “ Bos which 
* ' shyr An ul oye disgu: 
Mr. Ginzburg Answers 
Ey ¢s them, 
~ > . ES lite. 
R. GALLUP confines himself to general protestatioggipy OF lite: 
nd to technical denials. He denies making his off-,@qglecem oer 
record specch ; ¢ University Club. But app iy he a. 
d specch at the ersity Club. But apparentiy SER QI 


some sort cf speech, and its purport can be surmised from thal 
mation w! 


Lady Jeu 


forming 


a ATA » 


following press dispatch: ‘New York, November 2 (NANA 
After listening to George Gallup, head of the Galli i€ 


give an off-the-record talk on the election, a group of Ne "ier 
brings 


Yorkers who wish to remain anonymous proposed makin , Pia. * 
i ’ meoay, IS 
up to a $50,000 pool to be placed on Governor Dew _ i 
B, et ; ‘ meault; it is 
three to one.”” Dr. Gallup also denies having made a “‘veracitl 
< ‘ ; ; ie . Saecous Cause 
adjustment,” but does not deny having made the adjuster 
a 3 , Mpsocracy ai 
I described under that name. The name he himself used | 


ng place 


talking to the Anderson committee was “‘adjustment for pa 
peecever Wa 


ting nreferences ”’ 
voting prelerences ; 
December 


His protestations fail to meet the principal issue—why hig 


Roosevelt-Dewey percentages remained unchanged a! IUSTIC 
father’s € 
, that any 
ighton, M 


abandoned the downward Roosevelt adjustment for e« 
low voting turnout. Was the abandonment of this 


ment compensated by an increase in actual Dewey 


HE FIRST 
ected by ' 
Croker in 

The pre 


in the raw figures, by the discovery of new anti-Roosev t 
adjustments, or by beth? That is what we want to now 
and that is what Dr. Gallup has failed to reveal in any ) 
form. He told the Washington Post that the compensatio 
came from (1) ‘“‘slightly higher’’ Dewey figures shown b 

secret ballot tests and (2) “evidences of a Dewey trend. the stre 
testified 1 
rin Ju 


He now says that it came from “‘the increase in Re; a 
strength shown in ballots received during October 
If there was a rise in Dewey strength in the unadyostogihe expen 


polls completely offsetting the abandcned turnout acdju lamman 


ment, then Dr. Gallup is in the clear, and no one wi!! quar but it 1 
with him for originally using that adjustment when the oufther to $1 


look seemed to him to dictate it. But if Dr. Gallup contracts.- 


to new and arbitrary adjustments to replace the one h ’ VICES FI 
no longer use, then he is not in the clear. e ; 

Dr. Gallup had a chance to give the full facts and = . 
to Nation readers. He still has a chance to give them to t! ie Cron 
Anderson committee. He now suggests a “review” by sem § 
mittee of the Statistical Association, but he has that already te the te 
since the experts with the Anderson committee ar Adin ure, howe 


} strong bi 
ve that t 
governmer 





members of the association. In words Dr. Gallup has 






+ 


welcomed investigation; what has hitherto been Ia 








the physical readiness to disclose the facts and figures 
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) Years Agoin“‘T he Natton”’ 








IS TIME, we think, that the 


fer should be a little more insisted upon. He, has a 





a Bi 
responsibility of the 
} 






te remedy in his own hands, if he did but know it. 





er departments of artistic pri 





~ss " } c + * + in } ‘ | > “J 
t without any hesitation. He does not get on his knees 





them to give wholesome and 


le performances, all the while tac 


ter managers and beg 





itly conceding that 





go in any case. He does not beg painters to avoid 





ng meretricious or repulsive canvases, admitting that 


If the play is bad, he does 






uy them just the same 





1 Cc , ? 
v his face at it; if the paintings are lurid or hideous, 


s his back on them. But what does he do about the 





which he does not approve of, or the newspapers 


Why, the simp 


I 






lisgust him? le soul buys them and 





hem, and goes off to his club to lament the acpen- 







f literature and the unscrupulousness of journalism, 
ember 6, 1894, 






ESSER QUESTIONS.” By La The trans- 
nation which London society is un lergoing is connected 
Jeune with the seclusion of the Queen. But the 


ning influence, plutocratic rather than democratic, 


ly Jeune. 










brings with it a domination of tasteless luxury and 


ie 
< 





is in the main not traceable to anybody's act or 





it is the dominant influence of the hour. Owing to 





Jus Causes, Mainiy to the decay of their estates, the old 





racy and gentry of England are passing away, and 


’ 
< 






ng place to the lords of money, the smell of which, in 





utever way it may have been made, is now sweet. 


December 6, 1894. 







JUSTICE OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES desires, as 
lather’s executor, contemplating a possible Life and Let- 






i, that any letters useful for this purpose may be sent to 
ihton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.— December 13, 1894. 






nE FIRST DIRECT EVIDENCE that some of the money 


ccted by Tammany as the price of its government went 






<er in person was brought out by Mr. Goff on Thurs- 





The president of a towing company, who has contracts 





the street-cleaning department to tow garbage out to 





tified that for several years he sent checks to Richard 





in June and October of each year, as contributions 





expenses of Tammany’s Fourth of July celebration 







{ lammany’s election expenses. The usual amount was 





but it was increased in one instance to $75 and in 
r to $150. He said he sent them to protect him in 
ontracts—December 20, 1894. 











YICES FROM WASHINGTON indicate that it is the 


of the supporters of the Nicaragua Canal bill to 





through both houses of Congress, if possible, at 





ent session. . . . The supporters of the project 
» the total cost of t! 





oF « 


1e canal at $87,799,570. It would 








however, either a large measure of credulity or a 





trong bias to enable a man of average intelligence to 
that the work would ever be completed by or for 


government for that sum.—December 20, 1894. 








Strange Homecoming 
it . 
BY CAREY McWILLIAMS 
ITH the announcement by the army that it intends 
the r turn « f] ypanese Amer- 


January 2 ] i), one 


to lift the ban against 


ican evacuees to the West Coast on 


chapter in the troubled hustory of this unfo minority 
has clesed and another opens. The decision has been antici- 
pated for over six months. For some time selected individual 


permitted to return to their former 


W/ oct 
the West 


evacuees have been 
homes with the special permission of rn Defense 


mar de» of eane the in «} rn } } ' e 
Command. By ius means the Administration has been test- 


ing the reaction of people on the West Coast, and having 
satisfied itself that mob violence is not likely, it has finally 
decided to lift the one remaining restriction on the civil lib- 
eriics Of Amerikan citizens of Japanese descent. The an- 
nouncement was made just twenty-four hours before the 
United States Supreme Court by a vote of six to three upheld 


' nr Ty * ¢ a > 
t 1u0n program ana in anothers 
é 


: constitutionality of the evacu 
decision ruled unanimously that Japanese Americans of un- 
questioned loyalty could not be detained in relocation centers, 

On December 9 the Fukuda family returned to their home 
near Placentia, California. The father, a graduate of the 


centia public schools, is now again operating the fourtecn- 


Pla- 
acre farm acquired by his parents more than thirty-four years 
azo. Contrary to the blood-and-thunder predictions of the 
Hearst press, the Fukuda family were warmly received by 
their neighbors in Orange County, neighbors who three years 
ago had been reluctant to see them leave. No sooner had 
they entered their home than friends whisked away the 
Fukuda daughters to practice the Christmas program of the 
Anaheim Lutheran Church. 

When James Yamamoto, a forty-year-eld farmer, returned 
to his berry farm near San José on November 20, a num- 
ber of neighbors and former classmates were likewise on 
hand to extend their best wishes. The Hearst press, however, 
promptly sprang into action, reviving its familiar calumnies, 
rewriting feature stories of two decades ago, and predicting 
violence and bloodshed. The San José Mercury-Herald, on 
the other hand, in a front-page story defended the right of 
Yamamoto to return to his home and reported that senti- 
ment in the district was favorable to him. And when Con- 
gressman Jack Z. Anderson complained that he had not been 
“contacted” by the army before permission had been granted 
Yamamoto to return, the San Francisco Chronicle tartly re- 
plied, “We are not aware that it is customary for the gov- 
ernment, or the army, to ‘contact’ Congressmen when citi- 
zen property-owners in their district leave, or return. It 
would be odd to establish a rule that Congressmen are to 
be notified about the coming and going ef residents in their 
districts.” 

These initial tests of West Coast opinion confirmed what 
informed observers have consistently maintained—that 
only a minority of West Coast residents are prejudiced 
against the evacuees and that the antagonism to them is 
largely synthetic. Rodney Brink, after completing a survey 
of West Coast opinion, reported recently in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor that opposition to the return of the evacuees 
was “fading.” Even some of the dichard groups, such as the 
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California Grange, have begun to relax their tradttionai at- 


titude against Orientals response to mounting pressure 
from their t bers { fair play 

The policy o! p rn Nn? il lividual evacuces to return has, 
to be sure, provoxc 1 some mild flurries. On November 10, 
in Bainbridge Island, Washington, an organization called 


he Remember Pe Harbor League held a protest meeting, 


| | ' 
ut it is interesting to note that the local newspaper, the 


Bainbridge Review, advocated fair play. Various groups in 
the state are circulating copies of a pamphlet by Lambert 


Not 


Lie ed 


Japs Must Come Back!” in 


hich the curious theory is adv that the Founding 
l'athers never intended the constitutional guaranties to apply 
The Hood River Post of 


yn recently removed the names of sixteen 


to ctizens LLtOW SKINS 


the Ameri 


Japanese Americans from its honor roll of lox al citizens now 


with = y¢ 


in Legi 


fe) 


serving with the armed forces, but the action promptly pro- 


voked a number of protests from Legion posts across the 


country. Threatening letters have been sent advocates of fair 


play in Oregon, Washington, and California; the Hearst and 


Mc¢ latchy newspapers continue to scream; such California 


Congressmen as Cl Engle, Jack Z. Anderson, and John 


Phillips, once organizer for the Associated Farme rs, 


emitted the usual hisses; and in Los Angeles District 


a pa ! 


have 


waves the bloody shirt of intolerance; 


Attorney Fred Houser 


' 


but except for thes errations all has been quiet on the 
West Coast. Gover url Warren, once a strenuous “Jap” 
baiter and advocate of mass evacuation, has again demon- 
strated his political acuteness by suddenly blossoming forth 
as a stickler for law and order and a partisan of fair play. 
In view of the Governor's unfortunate speech at the Con- 
ference of Governors in Columbus, Olio, a year ago, this 
new manifestation of concern for constitutional rights seems 
a spectacular quick-change performat 

There can be no doubt that during the last twelve months 


West Coast opinion has taken a decided turn in favor of the 
| 
to their return has in effect 


ecision as inevitable, the 


evacuees. Organized opposition 
| 
disintegrated. Accepting the army's d 


opposition forces hay recently been cultivating a remarkable 


which more may be heard in the future. This 


theory, ol 


theory was first advanced by Upton Close, who has become 
) 


y ° ~d ' 
reaction’s favorite hatchet man on the West Coast. Speaking 


in Los Ange 


at a luncheon geles celebrating Bill of Rights 


week, by invitation of the California Newspaper Publishers’ 


Association, Mr. Close 


Jay inese Americans to their homes had been concocted by 


iggested that the policy of returning 


Communist crackpot reformers” to “lure” the evacuees back 


to certain mass slaughter. As soon as a sufhcient number 


of Japan e had been sla ightered, the aforesaid Communist 


crackpot reformers would raise the issue of “race prejudice” 


which up to this tume of course has not been a factor in 


the { rob! ‘The purpose of sending back the evacuees is, 
in Mr. Close’s own words, “to destroy them, to make 
trouble 1 to stimulate idi In the creation of this 


particular fable Mi Close has shown an inventiveness 


even one returning Japanese American 


hysical violence, the event will be blown up to 


’ ’ 


tainous proportions to reinforce the theory, and the 
il Bie Berthas will be aimed, not at the instigators of 


lunist cracks ot reformers 


The N, 


if 


tactful handhing of this del 


determination to 


For their firm but 


tion, and for their courageous 


rn to the West Coast, the War D 


tment of the Interior are to be com 


- sm * ££ 


Particular praise is due John McCloy, Assistant S 
War, and Dillon Myer, head of the War Relocation 


ity. It now seems reasonable to expect that most of 


_ 


> r= 


location centers can be closed in 1945. Of course not 


evacuees in the centers will elect to return to the 


it may be several years before all phases of the 


can be settled. But certainly the lifting of the ban 
that the Administi 1410Nn wisely intends to liquidate {! 
relocation program as rapidly as possible, 
. 
In the Wind 


“ 


HE UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS, C. |. 0 
has applied to the Federal Communications Co 
sion for permission to operate I'M radio stations 


> tf. 


—~ @ 


war in Detroit, Flint, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Chi 
Newark, New Jersey. 
George F-. Addes, respectively presid 
the U. A. W 
the cause 


A staiement of purpose filed 


—— 


Thomas and 


secretary-treasurer of the said 


FM 


economic, and social democracy through 


union, 


undertake broadcasts ‘“‘to enhance 


es 


political, 


to all groups and classes such freedom of speech a : 
tunities for discussion as to be unparalleled in the ! y of 


the radio broadcasting industry.” 


LITERARY CRITICISM: Elsa Maxwell writes in New 


York Post of “Cole [Porter} is the 


Moliére, and Verlaine of America.” 


December 14, 


F. F. MCNAUGHTON, editor of the Pekin, Illin 
Times, summed up the Greek situation in two brief 
On 
taking over both Greece and Italy once before. M 
] 


a 


December 12 he wrote, “Stalin came pretty 


* 
— 


own 


headed him off in Italy. John Metaxes (sic) heade 
in Greece. . . . It is too bad John Metaxes died.” A 
December 13 came the clincher: ‘Perhaps America ts try 
to force democracy onto nations that can’t afford it. Democg 
racy is a luxury. Yet we insist that poverty-stricxed 
like Italy, Greece, and Germany have democra ‘ 


lands 


That would be silly.” 


CORRECTION: On December 2 this column stated tha 
1945 survey of church meimbe rship by the Federal ( 
of the Churches of Christ in America was the first 


1926 Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam informs us that a 


_> =, 2& — @ 


is published every year. It was also stat d that the nun 
denominations had increased by 21.7 per cent. The Bis 


points out that 97 per cent of all church member: 


country belong to 52 denominations and that the r 


+ 
A 


202 denominations have only 3 per cent of church m 
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W Wind 
| We invite our readers to submit material for In the ¥ a 
—either clippings with source and date or stories thal a? 
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“Purely an Italian Affair” 


BY GAETANO SALVEMINI 





d 
a N DECEMBER 5 the new American Secretary I n and Rus t ountry was entitled to that courtesy 
ey of State, Edward R. Stettinius, announced that “the and consideratton.”’ With equal lack of courtesy the Ameri 
t g composition of the Italian vernment is put ly an can government, instead of communicating its protest prt- 
1 affair,”’ and that ‘‘we expect the Italians to work out vately, announced it pul 
problems along democratic lines without influence from Greece too is an English sphere of influence. In the 
je.” If these words meant that President Roosevelt in- December 5 declaration we read that the American govern- 
! to grant the Italians the opportunity to work out their ment’s attitude of non-interference in the internal affairs 
ns of government without outside influence, we should of other countries “would apply to an even more pro- 
7 them with joy. Unfortunately, I am very much afraid nounced degrce with regard to governments of the United 
F t they meant something quite different Nations in their liberated territory.” But American non 
( te On July 25 Premier Bonomi had announced officially, and interference, far from preventing British interference, pave 
Ps d the fact, that Italy had become a British ‘‘sphere it unlimited scope 
4 fluence.” This could not have happened if Roosevelt According to the New York Times of December 8, Secre 
I, talin had not given the British government those tary Stettinius “again stressed our hands-off policy in respect * 
d ited powers in |] ily which are implied in the term to the internal politics of liberated countries’ and “‘sup- i 
vill e of influence.” Because Albania had been recognized ported the position enunciated by Prime Minister Churchill 
t Italian sphere of influence, Mussolini was able to to the effect that the Gireek people had the right to decide parr 
3 its crown upon the King of Italy in 1939 without what form of government they should have.”” The de rip 
. t from London or Paris tion of Churchill's position must have been mea is a jo! men 
f his declaration of December 5 Secretary Stettinius said But that the American government follows a hands-off policy 
that Italy was “an area of combined responsibility.” was said in deadly seriousness and is true—hands off for u 
re comprehensive formula would have made clear that a free hand for Churchill. 7 New York Herald Tribu, 
sf s an area of combined military, not political, responsi- of December 8 also explained that “the American declara 
4 y. There is only one brake on British initiative in Italy. tion of non-interference in ternal Italian affairs was ex 
British government must “consult” the American gov- tended to strite-torn Greece.” And again, on December 9 © 
nt before taking any important step. Thus if the British “On Tuesday, after the British government officially had } 
; iment planned something in Italy which might arou: pointr t of Count Sforza as Ital | 
j t in the United States, the American government would the State Department announced a 
| e to object in time and either obtain a change of plan solicy of non-intervention in Italy. On Thursday, following 


bof 


me procedure by whic I 


’ } } t . . . 
1 the chicken might be plucked ng between British troops and Greek 





t making it screech. Now that Roosevelt has become the policy to Greece 





1 Protector of the Pope, the American government, for As a result English soldiers are killing Greek citizens who 
reason if for no other, must be consulted when an want to have nothing to do with monarcliy—a rather force 


i rtant question arises in Italy. ful way of supporting the theory of “legitimacy.” The 
, seems that the British ambassador to Rome, when pre American government keeps out, but expresses the hope that 
1 1 with the name of Carlo Sforza as possible Minister the Greeks and the British will work together. Hope is the 

Foreign Affairs, vetoed it immediately on his own ini only sphere of influence which the United States has reserved 


: 8 and that his superiors in London, in approving of for itself in Italy or Greece 
( [ lecision, considered the matter of such small importance Returning to Italy, we note two facts which make the situ 
a t to merit consultation with the American government uation even clear (1) In son reement which accom 
1 American government reacted by announcing on Decem- panied the two armistices of § ptember 3 and 29, 1943 
if that it “had not in any way intimated to the Italian there 1s—-we do not know in what form—a promise by 
a ment that there would be any opposition on its part Churchill and Roosevelt to uphold the royal house in Italy 
am Count Sforza.” But it did not dispute the British right in exchange for the unconditional surrender of September 4 
q » such an appointment in a British sphere of influence and for the rights given to the victors on September 29 


As the New York Times explained on December 6, the (2) On October 14, 1943, Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin 


nius statement had no other purpose than to express jointly proclaimed the principle that “nothing can detract 
be Wind resentment” of the American government “over the from the absolute and untrammeled right of the ¢ of 
f ited omission of the British government to consult or Italy by constitutional means to decide on the den atic 
cpt form us in advance on its stand against Count Sforza; form of government they will eventually have.” In other 


held that\as a member of the Allied Commission with words, this ‘‘absolute and untrammeled right” has to be 
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In Aucust 12 i4, | wrote in the Political War 
} r ' oe , 
Se z of Lhe Nat cnaer tile Warning: In 
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lt is 0 , 7 mie tiak force of 
t led é @a yf 4 © itids tie CU 
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tte iT ti 7 
f 
wf lu @ lie words, dimiost everyone was Say- 


ing that the war would be over before Armistice 


, ri / é « , Tle 
Day, y al ie@asli De re tre end of the year. Unfertu- 











Nalel hve puwerfni German oOljensive tu hich was 
‘atvncbed len days a } 45 fully justified nly Wa? ning. 
Py ple veal! é@ tiat now, but fheve is sttti tot wisb- 
[xi fpDINKING and a lot } laik avowt ‘t otential traps.” 
My fecona warning if this. Milless the entire stre noth 
~ the Allies is thrown a ain st the Nazzs, and unless 
jbe Allies cease pre ng prof iganda for the enemies 
of democracy—in ILtaty, in Greece, in Beleium, and 
eliewhere—we had better make up our minds that we 
il he be at war on Christmas Day, 1945. 

A. DEL V. 
exer ! through tutional means—that is, under the 
monarch ( t , which means that cannot be 
considered all absolute or trammeled. On the previous 
day | had issued a d ution to the effect that “‘at 
t 1 of the war the Italian people will be free to choose 
through elections t} ment they want.” “Government” 
in Italian mean imunuistration or cabinet,”” and not 

form of gover t h as a mona hy orar public. But 
Radocho's words wet translated into English as if they 
iffirmed tl of the people to choose their ‘form 
of | rf nt, and tnt r declaration of October 14 
Churchill, Roos 1 Stalin pretended to believe that 
Bad lto ! or j t n “admunistra- 
tion” ¢ i} ind a € i A diplomatic 
forgery! Th British 5 t in upholding mon- 
y in Italy t l ord with its rights 

i phere of ining | iful to the 
larat mad Bad Ital on O r 13 and 


con- 


must 


Stettinius d ti of December 5, gh 


1 
altnoupi 


remind 


{oO 
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Churchill that the British government must not act in | 


& aaa | 


without first consulting the American government. It 


’ ' , ‘ 
intact the basis of Anglo-American relations in Italy. Ve; 
wiscly, the iNew Yi [IK Herald lrivune Ol | 

] lL, y+ - + . ‘ 1! aa oe » es ° 
Said tha what we r€aliy need 1S Only . gars 
more efiect:ve machinery for agreement than n 
- + | f ‘ : mac ’ , lis 
ontinuously functioning machinery of political a; 
: “P ; , 
Such is also Lord Halifax's oj mn. On Dece 
ey ) ‘ ! +} ¢ } 
that “he did not believe there had been a s IS n 
' , ‘ the rt rr | ree + + be ye ty 
Sta ne Over le port Cal i Cagoml tO ve sia 
and Greece,”’ but that “in the future, there must | 
r peaks f A, sd Rei 
Si ion On ali matters afiecting America and Dritain 
nat é 
Thus the controversy may have the beneficial «¢ 
stre icning and revitalizing Allied cooperation.” A 
+! - beolaat . a" } Thite + ‘ ‘ 
Ve Cle g od L1GINeS Lalal tiie United otates ang (¢ 
} } hos ie all nder nding mn It 
Bi ain have achieved substantial unde standing on i 


: ; rie a 
internal politics of other countries 


embdecr ZA (hidl ne Crisis ad 
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partment to make 


political issues.” 


i 
everybody understood what had happe: 


rep 


I 
brought 


rr r nAent f the Niew 
orre sponaent Or the inCw 


} O that ¢! had 


roy mes 
York Limes 
. af : 

“4 Out the b 


United St 


1 
and led the 


} 


‘ . -. 1 ? 7 
its memorable declaration ol 


rmination to 


mtervene, 


Hands off for Am 


freedom of intervention for Britain! 


Black International 
Rupp 


Otto von Hapsburg has cropped up, 


echt von Wittelsbach calls on the Pope, 


Royalist circles see vistas of hope 

When Europe's republics are mopped up. 
Hapsburgs are Holy as well as Imperial, 
Their annals are old as their story is serial. 


Family thrones they are ready to fill, 

As presidents fall with their ministries, 
From Chile, Bolivia, Peru, and Brazil 

Flock claimants of dead and gone dynasties. 
With Papal support (and a thumping munerity ) 
Pretenders receive a high travel priority. 


Wettins may sit upon Saxony’s throne, 
Zahringens flourish in Baden, 

Wirttemberg-Brandenburgs get back their ewn, 
When the tenant vacates Bere htesgaden. 

The Third Reich is marked 


Hapsburgs rejoice in 
: 


by exceptional brevity, 


1) ' j eeuity 
; amazing lon SeVily. 


Monarchs may rise in the wake of the peace, 
Wittelsbachs reign in Bavaria, 

Sonderburg-Gliicksburg find welcome in Greece, 
Saxe-Coburgs inherit Bulgaria. 

The Vatican offers a new opportunity 


For public devotion and ¢ atholic unity. 


Ex-Bourbon-Haps! 
To match Lisbon’s Hapsburg-Braganza, 
Haj 
For that’s what the Vatican plans are. 


irgs in Spain may be found, 
ssburg-Leczinskis in Poland be crowned, 


Catholic courts of antique consanguinity, 


Rulers restoring the right of divinity. 
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Hapsburgs and Bourbons safe back in the fold, 


Not to mention the reigning Sardinians, 
’ 


. ty’; } x ] Cc ! 
Wettins and Wittelsbachs throned as of old, 


don 


C unions 


In sovereign duca 
ces and potentates east of the Rhine again! 
Hol -nzollerns ra oetting if line vain! 
MmO0henZoOlecrns are petting in line again. 


kes Of Saxe-Coburg, Saxe-Weimar, Saxe-Meiningen! 


Royalist circles begin to feel fine again 


SAGITTARIUS 


(The New Statesman and Nation, London) 


Behind the Enemy Line 


BY ARGUS 
ERMANS enter into the mood of Christmas and New 


Years at the beginning of December, This year, for 


s of thousands of persons in Berlin and in the country, 


mth of sentiment opened with the receipt of a letter 
ining a piece of paper on which this laconic message 


printed: “Peace on earth and not peace under the 


(Aftontidningen, Stockholm, December 12). Shortly 


vard, in Berlin and other cities, people found pasted 


i 

' : . } 
walis of buildings one morning posters which said, 
j ! } 


) December 11, 1941, Adolf Hitler declared war on the 


States. In consequence we have lost Africa, Italy, 
Finland, the Baltic states, and the Balkans. Today 
: 


iericans stand on the Rhine, the 


1 ' 


ny, awake 


Roer, and the Saar. 


ourse we do not know the source of such campaigns. 
ossible that they do not originate in G rmany but in 
ssian or Angio-American propaganda agencies. Ia 


ng them out, however, a certain number of Germans 


t have cooperated. And aithough only very sparse traces 


active Opposition can be observed in Germany, news 
; kind is leaking out more frequently. 

Hamburver Fremdenblatt of December 12 mentioned 
covery of an organization calling itself the Stalingrad- 
and declared that the Hamburg police had posted 


l cards 


promising a 10,000-maik reward for in- 


tion leading to the arrest of the leaders. The news- 
lid not say what the Stalingradbund was or did, but 
me indicates that it is a Communist organization. The 
lm Aftonbladet reported, however, that its chief 


was circulating defeati 


t nror ) 
7 pro agvanaua, 4 





4 considerable 
ty of illegal rea ling matter printed in some unknown 
was found in the cellar of a gutted house in the 


"Ts 


iarkt, in the center of the city. “It consisted mostly 


, as for instance 


rpts from Hitler's earlier speeches 


. ' } it j 
10us statement, Stalingrad will be taken; you can rely 


ous the! ; of weaj Ns ha e heen occur y of Jat 
in the Letpziger Neneste Nachrichten rans, ‘Pistols 
‘quently been stolen from the holsters of members 
armed forces {hese thefts took place in crowded 
s or at the Erfurt railroad tion. They ) 
certain pattern, and it is obvious that 1 der j if 
ns (th yt peril | saret Suspicious-app ny 
ould be turned over to the nearest polic n 


graphed picture of Hitler will be hung in each dormitory. 
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io ve noted, burtt 1 t! 1Si 4 ruff zz 
Appearances among be o! s and civilians. Many miners 
irom the Aach nm aistt i Lor in ta SA { > hav ; 
’ ‘ i ' 
apparen ly fled to to the 1 rior, Dut 10s G Of reps 
tering ha ! “wmMolour hire . } 
tering at the i0¢ il empioyment Dureaus, they seem to have 
, — 
lived in hiding for months. The police chicf of Ludwigs 
| ,3 | } } ‘ 
haven on the Middle Rhine pudusine 1 th notice on No 
, ; ‘ 
vember 24: All miners who have entered Ludwigshaven 
‘ ! } ! ‘ 
since September must report immecrately to the Labor 
{ 


Oince, where their present employment will be investigated 
Failure to report and false statements will be severely 


punishc ” a 


. ; 
A corresponding phenomenon in Berlin is described in the 





. . — ‘ : . 
Stockholm paper Nordens Frirbet ol De “ember 12 A Swede 


just back from Germany reports tlaat about 65 per cent of the 


i 
louses in Berlin have been destroyed and that about two 
million of the city’s former four and a half million in- 


He then says: “Still in the 


habitants have been evacuated 


city are tens of thousands of deserters, stragglers, and politi- 


cone under; 


cal refugees who have ground. They live in 
ruins and cellars. How do they get moncy and, above all, 


ration cards? Often by robbing and raiding. In the daytime 


} S| ‘ 1 
discipline still seems to prevail in Berlin, but at night only 


persons who are armed feel safe.” 

To return to Christmas, this year the “German festival,” 
as Germans call it, will be celebrated in circumstances with- 
out a precedent for centuries. The sale of Christmas trees 
has been forbidden in order to save labor and transportation. 
The extra rations distributed in each of the other war years, 
which made possible a few regular meals and some Christmas 
cakes, have not been repeat d this year. ew houses will be 
heated, for the coal ration has been fixed at 25 per cent of 
last ycar’s, which was bad enough—and even this amount is 
in general only theoretically available since in most places 
the necessary coal shipments fail to arrive. “While last year,” 
the Swiss Appenzeiller Zeitung tells us, ‘the authorities asked 
people to give practi al gifts, the admonition is now super- 
fluous because hardly anything can be bought; even a tooth- 
brush is a gift to be treasured. With wine sold only by the 
glass, and to heavy workers, and with liquor distributed only 
occasionally after air raids, there is almost nothing to create 
a festive spirit.” In fact, the great majority of city dwellers, 
instead of siiting down to a feast during the holidays, will 
go as usual to the “communal kitchens’ and eat the hated 
s Up. 

The lot of the children is an especially sad chapter. Most 
city children have been evacuated and live in some sort of 
camp. It was announced originally that they might all go to 
their parents at Christmas or their parents might come to 
them. But in the end these journeys were forbidden on ac- 
count of the transport crisis. Last year the older children im 
the camps made simple toys for the younger ones. This year 
that must be omitted because the older children are all doing 
work farmed out by the arms industries. Christmas in camps 
will be marked by two events (Dagens Nyeter, Decem- 


4 ' t t J 
*9r 14): each child will receive “a savings-bank book 


in which a few marks have been entered’’——and an auto- 
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: 


P . / un. 
I didn’t mean to return to this question—but what wit , 
the League for Sanity in Poetry getting more and mor — 
2 seco 
ageressive and the obscurity of modern poetry being need f 
Pp . ‘ e law 
in a Senate hearing on the fitness of a candidate for ofa: 
} t ie) and 


the question is by way of becoming a public issue 


I have had two long letters from members of the | 


de 


One of them is based on a misunderstanding of 


unobscure paragraph I wrote a few wee 
< i 


Relax 


DWAR 


~- + 


S$ aco 
} } - ae 
understanding so complete that it gave me added 


Unin 


ao e+ Fhe me 


into the (anti) intellectual bias of this group. I said 
instance, that people who cry for a return to the 5 ile 
; ; ; ae ee. N TH 
as easily be taken in by a clever imitation of W. 
; : 5 18860 t 
' ‘ - ‘ ac 
as Angry Penguins was taken in by the fake Ern Ma } 
ee ee ge : a? Upheaval 
which brought forth the ringing statement that ‘‘we 
2 » ‘ wich to 
necessarily hark back to Wordsworth though we d ; 
’ 1 * vr } pinking. 
that the great tradition represented by Wordswe 


> 


: ' ess and | 
deserves something more than a spattering of a 
ellamy 


ree-lance 


the critics of today”! 


On second thought perhaps it 7s worth while making my 
, xonomic: 
ninking 


aun a Sta 


self clear, in four easy lessons: 
Wordswerth was a first-rate poet. 


& 
2. The world we live in is different from the worlG@ _, 
They v 





Wordsworth lived in, though there seem to be e 
“? a - ree-scale 
Philistines throwin >» their werght around, since more ¢ 


them are able, as the saying goes, to read 


vat colli: 
wolt. PI 
ne Mess 

widity, ar 


If Wordsworth were alive today | 


ing a first-rate creative mind, be writing in the sa ' 
: x ae . . : 
scure” way as T. S. Eliot, Marianne Moore, and E. E. Cume " 
; ensationa 
day. 


4. Any attempt to “write like’’ Wordsworth today wou!g : . 
) I the Ge 


> ee »"® 'q e ‘ ’ 
be just as phony as the “poems” of Ern Malley , 
! ; ented. 
The second letter is an attempt at appeasement . 
: 3 1s th 


representative of the league is sure that without rea! : 
Age : ; ; erest 1n 
I hold the same view as the league. Obviously ! 


i 


a7 7 


only because I greatly admire the two poets for wher 


league reserves its sharpest—and bluntest—knive 


E. E. Cummings and Marianne Moore. I shall not 


a 
~ 
+ 


the league again. 


LOUIS FERDINAND CELINE is now in Spain, wa 


om ae 


out the war. He applied for German naturalizati ‘ 
i | ily 
was turned down. ' 
F iso on 





A VERY CYNICAL NOTE is appearing in some of t! 


oo 
f 
© 
me 


current advertisements for whiskey. One shows a 
loaded with hats, and the caption informs us that “It § t's 
j ; ‘ 
mt ; 
every time” he serves su und such a brand of Ay a 
4 j 1 1 ‘ } , } He i ” 
ANC ier ShowWS a gentieman Oucside the aoor co f ny ice 
. , , a\ ° 
' . ’ , . 
displaying a bottle of such and such a brand § te 
| g ’ biog: 
' ' hE . €4 
with all the confidence of a gangster, ““May we co > tr a 
F P ‘ k ) 


one’s own liquor became an accepted custom in th Edward 
prohibition—and no questions asked about the brand 1 MD living tl 





This is getting down to realities with a vengeance. | i lorean as 
j F < i } lil @S 


prices have revived the custom. But hospitality 850 and ¢ 





! 


come to a pretty pass if the butler is going to decide y he son of 


Mother, Be 





a guest is to be admitted or not on the basis of the qual 
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wh skey he has been able to pay for. This soit of tl ing 


, “ 
ad to serious ab ; if not the disruption of social lite. 


may have mortgaged his future to buy a 
The 


g Napoleon brandy may be a ruthless social climber 


r honest guest 


unassuming rye. gentleman who got in by pro- 


, second-stery man who had no scruples about breaking 
law, set forth in such threatening terms on whiskey bot- 


’ 


« and feather pillows, which forbids refills. 
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hinking. In San Francisco Henry George wrote his “Prog- 


llamy wrote his 


in a standing army of professior 


1 Hellamy’s Utopia 


WARD BELLAMY. By Arthur E 


Morgan. Columbia 


University Press. $5. 


/ 


in our history—roughly from 
“Great 


N THAT exciting time 
1898—which 


heaval,”” two men, a continent apart, published two books 


1886 to we have come to call the 


ch to this day color much of our economic and social 


sand Poverty.’ In Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, Edward 
“Looking Backward.” Both men were 


ee-lance journalists, well outside the walls of academic 
<onomics, but between them they have set more people 


nking about the fundamentals of the “dreary science” 


conomuists. 


They were writing when the f- .uer was closing, when 


rge-scale organizations of ind: <cry and labor were in vio- 


t collision, when all the grass roots were stirring with 
olt. Plain people everywhere, looking for a way out of 
mess that was the status quo, went to these books with 
lity, and a short time after publication both books became 


asational best-sellers with steady sales which continue 


? 
epted, though 


+t 


the George thesis of land values has long since been 
there is doubt in most people’s minds that 


is the single source of our complex economic ills. 
rest in the more comprehensive ‘Nationalist’ scheme of 
lamy’s is renewed by the publication of Arthur E. Mor- 
its author. 

"s life 
Mr. Morgan, former president of Antioch College, 


full-scale bio be of 
5 full-scale biography of 


like George's, Bellamy was so free of incident 


’ 


man of the TVA from 1933 to 1938, now president of 


unity Service, Inc., « 1 sum it up in two chapters 


vote the rest of his 420-page work to discussion of 


1 } Ta 5 
y's ideas, writing habits, the Nationalist movement, 


» on. This makes mighty heavy going at times, as 


Morgan has apparently dug up every last book revie 


° | ' S| ’ 
azine article that Bellamy ever wrote, together with 
and disregarding his pro- 


’ 


of unpublished writings 
‘t's a Ivice to cut everything to the bone, proceeas to 


at windy leneth on any thoughts, however com- 


expressed. At 
t 


biography of Bellamy need ever be written. If any- 


ace, which Bellamy ever all events, no 


} 


1S omitted from this heavily dox 


1 af 
umented book, fr. 


n assures us it will be found in his “The Philosophy 
ard Bellamy” (King’s Crown Press ) 


wing the greater part of his short life—he was born in 


350 and died in 1898—in a dull New England mill town, 


son of a cheerful Baptist parson and a tryingly pious 
ther, Bellamy was one of those louc-wolf, small-town 





: + | 
who nammecr o : sonn vit] mut Dbenent 
f marticipation in the } s of American activities 
pe , , ' Fe ee 
To be sure, after the publication of “Looking Backward” in 


Nationalist clubs 


of his utopian vision. 


1888 he spoke at meetings of the many 


; ; 
which were organized on the pattern 


d : ; ; ; 
For a short while as a youth he worked on the New York 
Evening Post, and there was an uneventful trip to Germany 


and another to Hawai: for his fragile health’s sake, but for 


the most part his Chicopee study bound him. 


Ameri 


back from the year 2000 w: 


a's outstanding Utopia has its characters looking 
h amazement at the way we are 
I] 


fumbling the chances for a good collective lile which our 


; 


unparalleled productive facilities give us. In Bellamy’s 


happy future all hands are cmployed, and peace, plenty, 


As Bellamy himself 


and freedom are the order of the day. 


summarized it, 


The labor question so-called and all problems growing 
out of the division of labor and its results have been solved 
by the union of the entire nation in a general business 
partnership, in which every man and woman is an equal 
partner. The 
general business of the country is committed by the national 


conduct of the industries, commerce, and 


firm to a so-called army of industry, which includes all 


cituzens, and between the 


ages of twenty-one and 


the able-bodied men women, 
forty-five, the intellectual and pro 
fessional services being rendered by asseciated corps. All 
persons choose their occupations in the army of industry 
according to natural tastes and gifts, provided, of course, 
when there are too many volunteers for the needs for « 
particular branch that the fittest are 
equalize the attractiveness of different occupations, the 


hours of work in those which are more laborious or other 


taken. In order to 


wise unattractive are shortened as compared with the easier 
and more attractive trades. . As ali the members of a 
nation of today, whether able to fight or not, share equally 
in the protection of the army and the prosperity it insures, 
so in the nation of the year 2000, all alike, whether men 
or women, strong or weak, able-bodied or defective, share 
in the wealth produced by the industrial army, and the 
share of all is equal. This share, varying only with the 
general prosperity of the national business, is the sole 
income and means of maintenance of all, whether during 
active industrial service or after discharge from it. 


_ 
| 


Here, of course, was socialism without Marx, the class 
struggle, or the dictatorship of the proletariat, as the Chris- 


tian Socialists recognized, who together with the Theos- 


ophists, the Populists, and all sorts and conditions of 


unattached liberals swarmed into the Nationalist clubs from 


coast to coast. It was an indigenous, homespun, made-in- 


Chicopee Falls socialism, and it caught the imagination of 


unwilling to struggle with the intricacies of the 


NS 
I g 


mills 
Marxist dogma. 

Chockful of jokers though it is (Who shall decide on 
the “fittest”? What about 
What about malingerers? And today we might ask, What 


is still worth 


the dangers of revimentation? 


about totalitarianism?) “Looking Backward” 
rercading. The core of it, the full social use of our resources 
and productive powers is still sound in this second ‘“‘great 


upheaval.” For all its oversimplification it remains one of 
Until we find some 
es, 
for us of a confused and bewildered generation 


¢ «ey 
t OK qa 


provocative books of our times 


A 


the most 


adequate answers to the central questions which it p 


if is not 


a” MCALIS1 


ER COLI MAN 


to call the 
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Ten Latin Authors 


IT IS ONE of the misfortunes of the reasonably curious 
that so many of the books which should satisfy their desires 
a o dull. The unreasonably curious will plow thro igh any- 
thing, even hav e as “Contemporary Sp: 1 Ameri- 
can Fictio by Jeff Rea S I] (Chapel Hill, $3) But 
the mildly ir 1 will hardly get beyond the first few 
pa And that is a pity, for Professor Spell has labored 
long, and perhaps lovingly, to et ble those who do not read 
Spanish to know something about modern Spanish American 
literature. His book is not too profound {x the average audi- 
r He has apy ly read everything tl t his chosen ten 
moderns have written. The I ¢ has a bibliography which 
li not only titles but also translations. It is an exceedingly 
usctul job 

But it very doubtful that this book will make a single 
7 to of reading Spanish An fiction 
¢ for its Own sake or as a Ww y toward understa: ety 4 
Latin countri In the first pla e, it takes the skill of a 
( rles Lamb to chew up an ther man’s plots ind regurgitate 
them in attractive form, and heaven did not so dower Pro- 
f wf Spell. In the second place, he has a way of turning 
over a man’s work with one academic tve that damns it even 


rer to praise it 


when he 


Gul ilde: ot 


seems Cas 


Argentina 1s says, but he can 


neiti levelop cha t nor weave a plot. Icaza of Ecuador 
, , :, , 4 

sal er inte | 1€ peop e aS imndiviauals nor 

n fe Gallegos of Ven« | little more than a stylist. 


» goes with the ten authors 





An Important Book Just Of the Press 


FROM GODS 10 DICTATORS 


Psychology of Religions and Their Totalitarian Substitutes 











By Pryns Hopkins 
(Editor of the liberal quarterly, FREEDOM) 
I i MUST b f t wi - ] ind 
liberating, realistic literature. Its viewpoint is scientific but 
tt techorcal for the | in to enjoy. It should receive 
te é » your library 

i er cover $1 OO Cloth $1 65 

ur order today to 
1375 S. OAK KNOLL, Dept. TN, PASADENA, CALIF. 

= 

Here la semething that will «heck many very intelligent people 
People who believe that majority rule is a sound principle of 


goverament are in a very real sense political Iliterates They 


can't possibly think straight about pelitics A satiefaciory 
pence plan eannet be devised where it le employed 
WILLIAM CROCKER ° Prescott, Ariz. 
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on whom he has lavished years of study and the mo, + 
from at least one university grant. One sometimes wond-@im 
why he bothered. 

However correct Professor Spell’s judgments may be—anj 
this reviewer would quarrel with several of them—his 
sufters from that curious ambivalence which afflicts so ; 

Of Our countrymen who work with Latin American materi 
He loves the fiction he describes, and at the same tim 


disapproves of it. Its richness, its color, its lavish 


of scenes and incidents that are not ours attract him. | 


formles: its emphasis on uncorseted emotion, tts 





ness, 
regard of the standards of life and literature wl 
CL andards OF itfe and inmerature to wh 
clings—all this repels him. The net result is not hap 


MILDRED ADAMs 


The Case for Naturalism 
A SYMPOSIUM by fifteen American philosophers on “'} 


uralism and the Human Spirit,”’ edited by Yervant H 
$4.50), 


. 
~~ — 


- 


Press 


counter-weapon to buzz-bor 


korian (Columbia University seems ft 
been conceived as a 


' ° * 
relying for their explosive effect on charges of 


N ' 
iNacutra 


peddling i 


metaphysics mixed with Catholic theology. 


been accused by their pesaioonedl of 


“reduces” man to the level of tl 


materialism which 
animals, ignores the “higher values,” and makes imposs 


democratic philoso} hy 
The 


essays by 


founded on the inherent di 
more polemicai sections of this vo! 
and 


John 
concerned with 1 


A ee eee ee 


nobility of man. 


e 


h as the Dewey Sidney | 





greater and others in smaller part, are 


ing to these charces. Naturalism is held to be simp! 


doctrine that nature is a self-contained system, for 


ean ere 


knowledge of which scientific or empirical method 


proved itself to be more reliable than intuition, reve! 
or purely a priori reasoning. Even though human val 
and purposes have arisen out of conditions in which t 


a 


were lacking or present in lesser degree, these writers 
pudiate the « 


with its 


the “genetic fallacy” of identifying 


antecedent. Man’s nature consists of all that 


; 


and can become 
The volume constitutes an eff 





tive retort in general termg 
and also contains som 


well 


Dennes on mm 


to misrepresentations of naturalism, 
areful analyses of special jessy notably the 
liseo Vivas on sesthet tics 


< 
El Ernest Nagel on logi 
Strong 


W. R. 


is weakest at those points where contempora 





on historiography, and 


physics. it 


naturalism as a whole is least developed, including, uniet 


tunately enough, the discussions of cthies and general theory 





of value, the salients upon which attacks by the oppositiogy 
have been centered. Among the sources of these weaknessefi™ 
are the influence of Dewey's peculiar version of behavior , 
an indiscriminate distaste for dualisms amounting to a | F 
bia of the number “2,” a frequent inability to discriminal 2 


science from pseudo-science, an as yct imcomplete as 


tion of the “humanities” and of religious symbolism to ! 
naturalistic and empirical scheme, and a disproporuon.(G™ 
emphasis on methodology at the expense of philosophic : 
vision. To remedy these defects will in the long run be th 

most potent defense against intellectual reaction. 


PHILIP BLAIR RICE F 
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Johannes Steel on WHN \} 
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; To: All Local Union Secretaries, 
Political Action & Educational Directors, 
Labor Press Editors: 
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Nag , . ' 
H kd Announcement has just been made that Johannes Steel, well-known 
: news analyst and commentator, will transfer his nightly radio spot from 
e j » ’ > @ 
j WMCA to Station WHN beginning Monday, January 1. 
h Mr. Steel is one of the foremost radio commentators known best to 
é CIO members for his liberal views and persona! support of labor’s program. i] 
1 
d ile is a member of the Newspaper Guild and an oflicer of the American i 
t Labor Party. He was among the most active in ALP’s and PAC’s speakers | 
i bureaus during the recent presidential election. | 
d We are certain that Mr. Steel’s large following among the CIO mem- \ 
* bership in New York will want to be apprised of his switch to WHN. i 
| a i ; _— 
‘ WHN is the most powerful independent radio station in the city, listed 
é at 1050 KC. Mr. Steel will be on five nights a week, Monday to Friday. (It i 
rye land - ’ . . ° if 
5 will be 7:30 or 7:45 P.M.—look for definite hour in newspapers.) | 
} 
$ Independent, fearless, truthful men like Steel deserve the continued | 
support of all working people, especially ClO members, lj 
| th 
Sincerely and fraternal]; 
, é - ai A « ily ly 
if 
» i 
¢ i] , i 
; sf fo 
3 ‘aha , 44 fi 
i} 
a JosePH CURRAN, President | 
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EW SA Cth. | 
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THE NATION ASSOCIATES, Inc., 
Twenty Vesey Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. 











Dear Nation: 
Please send gift subscription of one year of The 
Nation to my friends as indicated below, at the special 


gift rate of $3 each. 


C] Also renew my own subscription to The Nation 
at the regular rate for . years. 
(1) Don’t renew my subscription now. 


C] Please bill me. 


[] Remittance inclosed. 


My Name is 
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Average Member 

ALTHOUGH ROSE PESOTTA has been an organizer ad 
vice-president of the International Ladies’ Garment Worke 
Union, she writes, in “Bread Upon the Waters” (Dodi 
Mead, $3), from the point of view of the ordinary unid 
member. Believing that continual otiice-holding in the uni 
tended to remove a worker from the problems of the shoal 
the author recently refused to continue as a union off 


and returned to the factory bench. Her book is largely 


record of the feelings, conduct, and heroism of the average 
member, and it is one of the most enlightening volumes 
labor published in recent years. She not only deals wif 
the problems of organizing and maintaining unions @ 
Chinese, Mexican, and Puerto Rican garment workers, ' 
also discusses the early organization drives of the rubl 
and automobile workers in which she participated 

Miss Pesotta’s book is full of little incidents which reve 
more than pages of heavy analysis. She has a good eye, ar 
she tells her story with interest and humor. The bitte 
ness usually found in the pages of convinced or disillu 
Marxists is absent, and the most severe epithet hurled ag 
Not that she hides her feel 


an opponent is “henpecked.’ 
ings toward police who assault pickets, hostile employerg 
or Communist disrupters, but she avoids bitter name-callin 


and denunciation. 

She describes the difficulties of building a union, winnin 
a first contract, and maintaining the organization in t! 
face of the lethargy and suspicion of new members and t! 
jealousy and incompetence of officers. Snatches of histori 
dealing with other times and problems are scattered througit 


the book and help to put current developments in ; 


perspective. While the author respects the leaders, she g 


skeptical of attempts to paint the heads of her union 
statesmen and great tacticians. Some of their succes 
attributes to ability, but much of it, she believes, is di 
favorable social climate. It is the rank-and-file member 
duespayer and picket, who is the hero of her story 

Upon the Waters” is an important contribution to our u 
standing of labor. It is full of hope and dignity, and is 


ie 


credit to the author and to the labor movement. 
PHILIP TAFT 


New Zealand’s Way 

“UNDERSTANDING NEW ZEALAND,” by Frederick 
W. Wood (Coward-McCann, $3.50), is the best gener 
book on the most remote and isolated of the British domit 
ions since J. B. Condliffe’s “New Zealand in the Making 
(1930). This is saying a great deal, for New Zealand h 


ORO otal «Ole a ga 


been well documented of recent years. Professor Wood’ 
achievement is to describe the country, its history, its peopl 
its institutions, its experiments in social legislation, in sud 
a manner that they all seem to fit together in the patter 
of a nation. The significance of this will be more apparent 

to a New Zealander than to a foreign observer, for 0 

recent years citizens “down under” have become increas® 
ingly aware of a separate nationhood and conscious tha 
they are different, but without knowing how or why. Pro 


fessor Wood provides a good set of answers—even tioug 


BEHIND THE CRISIS IN CHINA-by 


Lin Yutang has accomplished what no American, and no Chinese of lesser stature, 
ould have done. He has visited China, probed deeply into the bloody civil war 
xetween the Communists and Chungking, and returned with the first authoritative, 
lispassionate report to reach the American people. In it he reveals the full tragedy 
of the conflict . . . discloses facts, rigorously censored until now, that help explain 
Chir.a's present critical position. For the story behind today's China headlines read 
“The Civil War in China” by Lin Yutang in THE AMERICAN Mercury for January. 


Lin Yutang 





WHY ENGLAND IS WOOING RUSSIA 


In the Balkans ...in Poland... in Iran, the British lion purrs softly to the Soviet 
bear as Engiand lays plans to safeguard her empire. Why does England worry 
more about Russia's friendship than America’s . . . how much will she concede to 
trengthen her Russian alliance ... where will she draw the line? Let Andre Visson, 
veteran authority on foreign affairs, answer these questions and unravel for you 
many a puzzling diplomatic move. Read “Why England is Wooing Russia.” 





THE AMERICAN MERCURY-for January—OUT NOW 


It is no easy task to select the “headliners” among the intriguing articles in [ 


> 


the January Mercury. De Valerza's 'reland is a memorable portrait of a 


troubled land ruled by a puritanicai idealist using totalitarian methods. \ 


Poison From Europe is Francis Rufus Bellamy’s terse label for Fritz Mandl, 
sinister armament figure from Austria, now in Argentina —a menace to the 
peace of all South America. Philip Wylie’s Memorandum on Anti-Semitism 


is a Christian's stirring analysis of Jew-hatred — the sickness that breeds it, 


the food it feeds on, the disaster it leads to. The Astrology Racket takes you 
behind the scenes of an industry that pulls $200,000,000 a year out of the 
stars and the public’s purse. This Was Ziegfeld is a delightful profile from 
the witty pen of Bernard Sobel... Discover for yourself half a dozen othe: 
thought-provoking articles in the January Mercury —plus George Jean 
Nathan on The Theatre, Alan Devoe's fascinating Down to Earth, Fiction, 
Books and Open Forum. 


Mercury Authorship and Mercury Readership 


Once again Mercury authorship and Mercury readership have proved themselves 
a combination that “makes things happen.” When Emery Reves wanted to reach 
opinion leaders with his fresh and rather startling views on “How to Civilize 
Germany”, he sent his article to THE AMERICAN Mercury. Let Mr. Reves tell what 
happened after publication: “.... newspapers commented editorially . . . some 
reprinted large portions of the article . .. a number of radio stations broadcast it. 
I heard that in an important government department it was the subject of lengthy 
discussions. One Allied embassy sent copies to its home office . . . another ftor- 
warded them to the nine governments in London, forming a committee to decide 
post-war policies toward Germany.” What happened to the Reves article proves 
again what has long been recognized ~ THe Mercury is the magazine of opinion 


that makes things happen 


thee American 


ercury 
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one would not agree with all of them—which should attract 


the American public for which the book was written; the 
answers are interesting and important in themselves, and 
the author's style is excellent and well sustained. Moreover, 
one gathers th n yn that among sti lents of social 
policy in thi try New Zealand’s program of social 
on and its ex sion OF economic planning promise to 
attract as much at ion e future as Sweden middle 
way used to do. Pro! Wood's story gives support to 
New Zealand's clatm to have reestablished a lead in social 
legislation, but his examination of recent policies and of 
dep: on programs before the Labor government took 
ofii a | 193 too | 1 of the style of ‘on the one 
I 1, but on t othe t he gives little indication 
of | ws, \ ] av critical analyst 

J ! of t Pp! le of the ge eral 
€ pr of a “dependent onomy exporting 
f products to distant markets, or of th problems of 
adit ent tacing ti indigenous Maori peo} le. or of those 
of « ition and culture in a vigorous but still security- 
minded people will want to pursue those matters farther 
in the authorities listed; but those with such specialized 


interests cannot do better than accept “Understanding New 
Zealand” as a preliminary ] hasten to add that 
the book is not designed pri rily for the specialist but for 
the general 
great natural beauty and with a history of pioncering settle- 
at of North America. 

H. BELSHAW 


mment 


reader, who will be introduced to a land of 


ment in some ways as roman! is th 


CONTRIBUTORS 
OSCAR LANGE, professor of economics at the Unrtversity 


of Chicago, is an anti-Nazi exile from Poland. 
is founder and director of the 


GALLUP 


Institute of Public Opinion. 


GEORGE H 
American 


CAREY McWILLIAMS'S most 


recent book, “Prejudice,” 
inese Amoericat s. He iS aiso 


deals with the problems of Ja; 


the author of “Brothers | SkKii Factor in the 


Field and “Jil I ; the Land 


GAETANO SALVEMINI was professor of modern history 


at the Universit llorence until 1925, when he was ar- 
rested as an ¢ ment Oo sm. He ts now teaching history 
at Ilarvard. His latest book, written in collaboration with 


George La Piana, What to Do with Italy 


McALISTER COLEMAN is a New J Sey journal st with 
lony « perience in left-wing polit 


MILDRED ADAMS is well known as a translator of Spanish 


politi al works. 


PHILIP BLAIR RICE is chairman of the Department of 


Phil hy at Kenyon College and managing editor of the 


Partisan Review. 


s at Brown University. 


PHILIP TAIT teaches econom 


earch associate at the Insti- 
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tute of Pacific Relations, ts 


at present a fr 
on leave from Auckland Uni- 


1 
‘ 


versity College, where he ts a protesser of economics, 
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FICTION IN REVIEW, _ 
_._— 
—— 
Genus Lost Generation ~~ 
LTHOUGH “This Very Sun” by Edith Heal (Crow 
Pintene $1.25) is very short, scarcely longer th 
a novelette, its method is somewhat closer to the met}, t 
of full-length than of short fiction; it is divided into chaqimm 
ters, and this regular division of the material permits ¢J 
author more movement among her characters than is usy 
in a novelette. But judged even as a work of less am 
than a full-length novel, “This Very Sun” is difficult 4 
estimate for its literary value because of a startlir : 
connection between tts matter and its manner. Pe: 
an author can write with as much authority and address 5 Pi 
Miss Heal, she has the responsibility to write in a betta 
emotional idiom. Miss Heal’s manner certainly promi 
more serious narrative than she ever produces, and a f{ Ne 
Play 


deeper insight into character. 
The prose of “This Very Sun” is rich, bold, untouche 





by cliché. Its people, on the other hand, while the prese 
to the first examination enough surface eccentric: y to pa 
as being freshly and powerfully characterized, are actual! 
stale and unprofitable. Miss Heal’s novel might be studie Bi 
as proof that it takes more than the flashing of the face 
of personality te add up to a fully rounded personality, ang 
more than the knowledge of idiosyncrasy to excite the rq 
sponse we would give to truly created people. Perry K, th 
world-famous photographer running away from his ow 


fat body; Burd, the arthritic non-writing writer, Justin 


who loves Burd because he protects her from other men- Ann De 
all these are, I am afraid, regulation types, at botto Ne 
familiar specimens of the genus lost generation. Miss He — 
sets her story in an Arizona resort town to which peopl 





come chiefly for their health. Yet there is no greater con 
centration of body and sou! sickness in “This Very Sun 
than there is, say, in the novels of New York or Chicage 
in which all the characters go to hell to the accompan:meni D 2 
of Bix Beidebecke; nor is the sickness any more meaningfulg 
Despite the fact that there is no touch of hot jazz in Mis 
Heal’s speech—for which we can only be grateful—th¢ 


CHRIS 


Feld’s Sipre 













Y. Cliv ¢ 





emotional idiom of her novel is very little removed frong 


the idiom of the het-jazz view of the disintegrating moder ime TH 
psy: he. 
There is a small passage in Miss Heal’s novel which 
think provecative. The writer, Burd, is having a fantasgyggye’*an2 ' 
P & Loul 


about the novel he would like to write. It is about artliritics 

c 1 f 
and he is asked about the propriety of sueh a subject to 
fiction. Burd answers that since the “lungers” have had thet 


' 
‘ART 


magic mountains, why not the arthritics? It occurred to mg atc 
when I had finished the book, not while I was reading tt ME 


that if, instead of allowing such a simple-minded under 


standing of “The Magic Mountain’ to go unchecked, Misq@iw verse: 
Heal had herself—in privaie, I mean—at that momen wa yess 
thought through the significance of calling Mann's novel E 








story of “‘lungers,” she might have preserved her own nove 
from being merely a story of neurotics. She might even havé 
given it the dimension that comes from seeing sick people 
whole and in relation to society, as Mann does, instead of 
DIANA TRILLING 


Bur 





only in their sick spots. 
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JOSEPH 
WOOD 
KRUTCH 


Drama 





who are s 





. 
thnormal 


IRL children 


t t retarded must, I s 


oO ally turn up in the 


certainly 


American family, but they are 

being neglected by the play wrights of 
to I} f ile a has re- 
cently b me as familiar a figure on the 
Sta y i’ tl bo« tl roc}! ( Was, but 


s! 1S now invariably represcnted as a 


ae es 
ri oO yphu ation, thoroughly 
convetsant with both Freud and Marx, 


instantly prepared to ut lertake the set- 
tlement of all affa 


or domestic, and apparer 


; either international 


itly in the 1n- 


ciprent stages of nymphomania. When 
fourteen- or sixteen-year olds a} pear 
ar t 5 | yo ma 
re will not ‘Litt 

Wi “eile wome! or, if the 
| n, that 


4 the creatures of 


yan like im- 


\ Alcot imapination t 
m S| ens of the 5 ; studied 
br: M Lu befor she b ra to de- 
vi her talents to the service of po- 
hit ! ! 
I t | ter in 
4 } ! ‘ Wi cn sta t ] 
thr and perhaps it was Junior 
M which established the formula, 
b had si then “Kiss and 
I lanic, “Violet,” and now, 
lat probably not last, “Dear 
Rut hich has just started what looks 
Ih i esstul career at the Henry 
M r Tl r. The ¢ is credited to 
N } 1 my is that 
h fa I { | to mal irc a’ ISINg 
el " { it f imum 
o! t is very deci tly 
a f On mo ve have 
tl ted up ddle-class 
| ( roma o! 
i old ( to taken rio ly, 
a f {dles¢ adol 
( f f ol! t] 
te bila of cry- 
on I} id at inevitabl 
f ‘ oO comes a-W ) 
i | ) aviator just returned 
of h twenty-five 
f | t} ul can 
ha osed any ue strain 
up ho magination, and there 
sf ei r the plot or the 
dial e which seems to diverge any 
farther from the expected. Yet, as I have 


already : ted, “Dear Ruth” gets its 


laughs v re 
the audience to 


it expects them, persuades 


take its romantic ele- 





ments as seriously as need be, and in 
general glides smoothly along from 
O to 10:50. 

One explanation probably 1s that the 
plot, for all its conventionality, is more 
managed than the plot of 

and that the dialogue, 
moment memor- 
gocd humor even 
h it ts seldom really witty. An- 
may be that the terrible cisild is 
played by Lenore Lonergan, who is not 
ily an actress of considerable expert- 
ness and awkward charm but also one 
who ought by now to know how to play 
a role she played before in both “The 
Philadelphia Story’’ and “Junior Miss.” 
Most important of all, perhaps, is the 
fact that the author successfully resisted 
that ten 
of alrea 


cumb, the temptation, I mean, to go 


Miss,” 
without being at any 
able, is full of gentle 
thoug 


ot! 


‘a 


tation to which the exploiters 


I 
ly familiar material usually suc- 


ssors one better by making 
everything more noisy, more far-fetched, 
id more generally frenetic than it has 


ever been before. The curtain rises on 
an unusually inviting living-room, the 


father and mother turn out to be agree- 


i 
by a very pleasant young man and young 
woman, the terrible child o’er- 
steps not too far the modesty of nature, 


able people, the young lovers are played 
\ 
even 


and the result is that one finds oneself 
wishing well to the whole enterpnse. 
Neither my approval of “Dear Ruth” 
nor the apparent approval of the public 

I hope, 
to suppese that 
adolescents are just what the 


will encourage other authors 


still more plays about 
Over-cCicve! 
American theater 
mi, ht easily 
treated with Mr. Krasna’s skill. 


“Dark Hammock” (Forrest Theater) 


needs, but the latter 


welcome a fresher subject 


is a would-be thriller which manages 
somchow to miss most of even the ele- 
mx ry tement which might seem 
inseparable from the story of a beauti- 
ful woman who is caught lacing her hus- 
band’s egenog with a decoction of 


match-heads. Quite passable detective 
n made out of material 


no more promising than this, but the 
t h first taken the dangerous 
decision to let her audience in on the 


from the be finds it im- 
p the Pp 


end by 


Inning, 


lay 


from coming 
any method ex- 
amateur 


with a maddening obtuseness. 


cept that of endowing her 


Coming Soon in The Nation 
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By Lionel Trilling 
DILEMMA ELIOT 
By Sidney Hook 
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maps cye O 
CLEMENS * 
nal press 


GREEN BF " 


me only 
ce rtain 


Art 


| Poona and still life ar, on 

; , bs way | 
. genres in which painting <j abolise 
early in the nineteenth century h, 


















wx more 


most at home, particularly in th N ot 
‘ . , ae 
try. In their treatment of natyr Be a 
. ’ ginterty, 
the familiar, handled object, our minal as not | 
painters found an inflection a . ara 
Own, expressing a hesitancy, a d Line ont 
difidence toward the wor! : alec! 
. agticuid 
them. The result was pat ah thei 


domesticity ; somewhat the same 
produced somewhat the sam: 
English painting. But an art 
in any real sense must discard 
and treat nature high-handed]; 
it with more subjective emoti 
posing anthropological order 
Anglo-Saxon painting was us 
ambitious enough—yet achiev 


shere des 
ath symi 
Meojects ar 
Wels these 
BBs stil I 
¢ slization 
In Hart 
Baccessfull 


PS RSE: 


pensation a unique lyric char % . oohe 
Beach p 
Marsden Hartley was half ' and P 
: * “Sind of the 
hal; architect, then half fawve and hat 
, Beaks, prus: 
“Bepacks an 
pais strong 
Feaopting | 
mplificat 


| 
Smetain a 
“ 





expressionist ; this was his dif 
the source of the unevenness 
he is blamed. The many different 
ences, impulses, and aspirat 
into his art sharpened these con 
tions. Alternately or simul'a: 


. Biuring th 
converted his means from Roua:'’ i ° 


ms . y ain and % 
der, Cézanne, Derain, Vlaminck, S :a ‘ 


! Dama the 
zac, Courbet, cubism, Orienta ae 
In 1928 Hartley wrote that pany * 
: lrstandin 


renouncing ‘‘imagination.” 
lived the life of the imaginat 
at too great an expense. 

made the complete return to 
and nature is, as we all know, pr 
But tnt 
arge role in 


oat umned to 
geyonumen 
‘ley nk, by 
ily yder. H 
' 1 lands 
nattcr oO 
Be b 


an intellectual idea.” 
always played a | 
ing, though not in the way h 
Hartley's notion of modern art , , 
of impressionisn ndiguitic 
sionism, cubism, abstractionism were fa wuld not 
him so many different modes o : touch 


ing, and his effort to stylize wa er more | 


ose at h 





stylization: 


erate—and characteristic of sever a 
misapprehension of “modern * mpe, wh 
under which so many of th te alent in¢ 
tempts to acclimatize post-in e m to c 
tendencies over here were mace. Cugge'c sill 
ism, for instance, was taken for sonmmg™ing tt. 
: : f+ *~ tures— 
thing decorative, to be applied. | res 


' : \, Mood 
organic, internal necessities from whic hay 


cubism, and nothing else, had to 15% 
mam urface its 


wants son 
were not felt. 

Hartley was preeminently 2 
emotion, and started from emotion. B 
he succeeded only when his 4 
aesthetic broke down and the emoti 
broke through—that is, when he ke 


Lhere \ 
‘he seer a 
Blake line 
out his ar 









t esoteric 
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bs eye on the end instead of on the 


Yet even in his best work a 





LI \4 Fen pn 
—— . . suld | 
F | pressure is m issed that could have 
: ame only from a higher spontaneity. 


ertain excess of feeling, which he 
slid not quite handle in paint, 
through an 


sought 


way out unconscious 
mbolism of 
k more of writing than of painting, 
unwarranted, un- 


sion, It 


stylized shapes that par- 
ere it seemed an 
terly, too deliberate intr 
3s not for nothing that Hartley wa- 
ned between poctry and painting. The 
ider results of stylization can be seen 
BA). :icularly in his Jater figure pieces 
Beth their raw reds and hot b! 
shere design becomes ari , stiff 
wth symmetry, parallel verticals, and 
jects arranged seriatim in rows 
‘ these strictures apply, however, to 
is still lifes, which are most free of 





Fe w 


terty ’ 


ie lization. 


= | In Hartley’s best work every color is 


GO) 


-essfully related to black—as in 
touault. After his early fling at the 
palette of the iater impressionists 
nd of the fauves, he went to earth col- 
prussian blues, dark grays, and 
jacks and chalky whites. He painted 
is strongest still lites in eartl 
pting the tonal keys and the massive 
mplifications cf shape and value of 
Berain and Viaminck. For a 
wring the dast war he flirted with cub- 
1 and a kind of 
gg the latter 
almost completely misun- 
standing both. But he soon re- 
nerd to his dark still lifes and to 
mumental landscapes influenced, I 
nk, by Segonzac and certainly by 
ler. He was never quite at ease in 


| 
ape and made it too much a 


1 colors, 


while 


abstractionism, piv- 


a German accent and 





mcally and 





: e landsc 
matter of architecture, 
ong, because his gift was for the 


which was 


e at hand, not for the 


iguities of 


the tangible, 

space—or father he 
iid not organize space that he could 
lifes 


i! quality than 


“ot touch. Thus his. still show 


t more three 
» ever attained in 


dimension 


landscape or sea- 


HIE 





where his habit of reducing th 


well as 


of 
Suriace as 


de and mono- 


ent incidents of 
iinite 


rm to drastically I 
) 


silhouettes wren space by deco- 


ng it. Even the best of his open-air 
some of them are 
whidmgmod—have a disturbing 


o 


’ ; } ery 
Ires ana very 


Soest 


¥ 

thinness; one 

under the paint 
4 


1 to iss *2nts something more 
face itself, 
mn we lhere 


was in Hartley something of 


seer and enthusiast in the William 
He eschewed the oracular, 
t his art still seems to yearn toward 

teric center, The stylization, the 


Jlake line. 








orects—the birds, fish—the ar 


formalization—the carved clouds, ham- 


mered surf, modeled mountains—all 


hint at yang and yin, the cabala of 
fish, trees, and old shoes. The resem- 
g to Oriental 
iestion of spirit than of 


t accidental. 


in Hartley's painting 
matter cr influences, are no 
1943 at the age of 
comprehe sive 
exhibition of his work at the Museum 
Art (through january 7) 
Knoedler’s and 


‘ } } 


Hartiey died in 
sixty-six. The present 
of Modern 

| 
i 


and the joint show at 


Rosenberg’s (through one 30) 
reveal him as of greater stature than 


He was not a great 
I have said, he was radi- 
reputation will 
time passes. The limitations 
of the art are in some peculiar way 
redeemed by the large character of the 


! 
one had thought. 
urtist and, 


cally uneven, but his 


prow as 


man. 





B. H. 
HAGGIN 


Music 


RE great radio pub 

Fidelio’; and not only 
tead to think cf what it doesn’t hear 
as not worth hearing, but it has been 
told that the opera is one of Beethoven's 
it was a good thing for 
Toscanini to include “Fidelio” in his 
series of Beethoven broadcasts; though 
question whether the pub- 











lic hasn't heard 
does it 


failures. So 


there is a 
lic’s ears were able to fight through 
its preconceptions to hear the wonder- 
ful expressiveness, tic force, and 
spiritual elevation of the music. Also 
there is the question whether a publi 
accustomed to regard the staggering 
piling-up of Leitmotiven at the end of 
“Gotterdimmerung” as | 


drama 


Wagner's 
highest development of operatic method 
is capable of pprec iating quiet climactic 

, perd no at th 
Mozart's “Big: “0” or O Go ttf 


at the end of 


sublimities like Ce 1e 
end 
WEICH CN AMHNPCNOLICR:. 
Fidelio.” 


Some years ago the late W 


r*t? . 
lliam J 


tienderson, in a week-end article about 
opera, Cc ontended that since it was a 
form of poetic drama it co ld have the 
best fr c ever written but would not 


1udien e if it 


x] theater. His exam 


was not fo ple was 
“Fidelio”: how often was m given; how 
much public approval did it get when 


had “one 


it was given? And why ? it 


great vocal number, a scena drammatica 
for soprano, two good choruses which 
would be better placed in an oratorio 


haicthan in a drama, an 


Sil 






in overture which 


is one of the immortal masterpieces of 
i 


orchestral music’’"—not enough to save 


a work with “one scene, 
pletely satu 
theater.” 
But at that point 
two-thirds of | 
-ctual that 
by the journalists with 


no more, com- 


rated with the blood os the 
Henderson still had 
is column to fill (the 
intelle crimes are committed 
space to fill, a 
living to earn!); and continuing with 
what had operat ed against good music 
drama he tial to the public's love 
of the exceptional singing 
Isolde’ entered upon a 
new lease of life when the public be- 
came emotional over Mme. Flagstad’s 
Isolde’’—and ended by contending that 
a new Caruso would bring back all the 
works with brilliant tenor roles. “For 
in the opera house there is and always 
has been a resort for those who do not 
take the drama in any of its forms very 
seriously and who find life more de- 
lightful when they can listen for a brief 
moment to beautiful sounds and not 
to do any thinking.” 

We had, then, the contention that it 
is drama the publi 


voice-— 
“Tristan und 


have 


and the con- 
¢ does not take the 
ind wants only beau- 


wants, 
tention tl 


r% 
nat the pub! 


drama seriously 


tiful singing; the contention that 
Fidelio” fails because it is not dra- 
matic, and the contention that “Tristan” 


But 
had not been headed 
for the rubbish heap hefore Fla: rstad'$ 
arrival; it had been one of the st: aples 
in the Metropolitan's repertory not only 
when it had been sung well by Leider 
and Melchior but in all the years when 
it had been badly by other 
Opranos and tenors. And it certainly 
had not held its place because Isolde's 


long narrativ 


succeeds be: use of a Flagstad 


Tristan” 


actually ‘ 


sung 


e and her long verbal duel 
first act, 
luet and King Marke’s long monologue 


with Tristan tn the 


their long 


in the second act were exciting theater 
The English critic E. J. Dent once 


observed that the only thing which 


a character in an opera convinc- 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 96 


By JACK BARRETT 
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9 
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1S 19 20 
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27 
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ACROSS 
1 Though no mathematician, he can 
make two into one! 


co cores 





> , 
lhesembies 


1 hal 
“Not I, Moe!” (anag.) 
A pet, a mountain and an article for 


an Ainerik 
( ’ 


traveller 


an tre 


} 
d 
i 


| 


Important item in kit, etc., of 


a lark in plumage and a 


° 


Original man who had the making: 

of a mother! 

Hieartening 

Autumn feed for the littl orse? 

Bathe and put me where I’m chris- 

le ed 

It | taken wings durir this war 
. } it t but 1% 

won't perhaps make him al rb it 

by ilous creature wil | from the 

looks of it, wasn’t very quic! 

moving 

| rise to the right, and sink to the 


left 


A term ine 
‘ply 


nh deadly 


Impress der 
(one of neve 
The 
agreement 


A per mu h 
England 


Proclaim with some weight 
and don't leave the inside 


brilliant 
lying about 


agreement om 


lothing 


DOWN 


might be 


Se1ns 


put 


the place of 


never is in 


How the headmaster looked when he 


Was caning me 





5 Recesses—in the Hall of Fame, per- 
haps 
6 It can’t be too short for the golfer 


knowing, overflowing, 


7 “That very 
, The Duke of 


easy-going 
Plaza-Toro’ 
One’s fellow-players (hyphen, 4-5) 
An African follows a Mexican card 
game in what was once part of 
Serbia 

15 Proverbially heaven helps those who 
dine here 


Verdi’s American counter- 
't (two words, 3 and 5) 
't among those present 





21 ‘There'll always be one, the song as- 
sures us 

22 Not a yes-man 

26 “You may break, you may shatter 
the » if you will, But the ---- 


Br 


of the roses will hang round it still 
(M ore) 
Lord, take a peek! 


BOLUTION TO PUZZLE No, 05 
ACROSS 1 COLORADO; 5& STOICS: 10 
MEASURE; 11 ADORING; 12. DOTED; 13 
MARCIE HARE; 14 AWASIT; 186 REDUCTIO: 
19 ABSTRACT; 22 RONDO; 24 CALF’S 
FOOT; 26 OFFER; 28 IONIANS; 29 AGI- 
rATO; 30 NIECES; 31 SKINNERS 
DOWN 1COMEDIAN; 2 LEAST; 3 ROUND 


SIH1OT; 4 DREAMER; 6 TOOTH; 7 IMITA- 
TION; 8&8 SUGDEN; ® MADRID; 15 AM- 
KBULANCE; 17 CORROSION; 18 BOURBONS; 
20 AKROUSE; 21 TITLARK; 28 ACTION; 2 
SHADBH; 27 FLAMB. 








The NATIO) 


ing and interesting was the music 

was given to sing; and that it did ne 
matter that the music delayed the 4 
tion, because as long as it held o 
interest it destroyed our sense of tim 









In other words the drama in an one 
must be in its music; that is where 
is in those long scenes without anim 





° wr: ” Si 
action in “Tristan”; and it was tha @27,%E 
music of “‘Tristan’’ that had held thaum feorem 

. wee yp carly 


public's interest in those seenes and ke: 
the work in the Metropolitan's rene 
tory even as it had been performe | 
poor singers and the wretched orc! 
of the Gatti-Casazza period. So wit 
Fidelio”: it happens to have the live 
and clear dramatic action that “Tristan 
lacks; but more important is the fa 
that it has some of the greatest dramat 
music outside of Mozart's operas, ran 
ing from the charming opening duet t 
things like the quartet Mir ist so wundil 
derbar, Leonore’s Abscheulicher! es 
duet with Rocco, the introduction to th 
dungeon scene and Florestan’s “Gor 
welch’ Dunkel hier, the duet. trio, 
quartet that follow, and O Gott! welc/ 
ein Augenblick! at the end. ; 
How often is it given, asked Henderdm 
son, and with how much pub!; i 
proval? Constantly and with enorn 
public approval in German Europe, ig 
the answer; and if that isn’t so in thi 
country it proves a defect not 
“Fidelio” but in impresarios and 
lic. In 1936, when Henderson a 
his questions, Mozart’s ‘Figaro’ 
Verdi's “Otello” had been out « 
Metropolitan's repertory for somev 
around twenty years; would 
contended that they too were | 
theater insufficiently compensated for by 
the music? Or would he have conceded 
operation of imsensitiveness t ‘ie 
greatness, of indifference to it, of iner 
tia? For one thing inertia of ideas: 














the 








“Fidelio” has been produced and BA mann 
in Europe because it has beea thought{) «sn 
of as an opera worthy ef production) «s. & 
and love; when managers have not pro) ONty FI 


edi. 
epg NATH 


duced it or the public has not ad 
it in this country that has been | 





of the idea in their minds -hat i has} pene u 
only “one scene . . . completely satur- : ne 
ated with the blood of the theater’ andj Ysicious t 
mee: > > 4 P f “en Am Fr aern’ 
only one great vocal number, Keeney 
drammatica for soprano, two good 
d 
choruses which would be better piace 


in an oratorio,” and so on. 
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, heated rcoms—dazzling entertarmnment— 


MENUS. 
gn goes 


so cinch a memorable holiday. 
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se OF ft 
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th J 1A OcLIGHTFUL HIDEAWAY IN THE el? 
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+ ui sy 
2 U SLAUMG «ee 
' Skiing ... 
ras "' 
1 t tae Skijertng 
i ive . 
: ; — 
7 t P } rom 
1On fo ft! é Wie PE Wale ane beiew 
> hunting. . tobogganing . game 
s L rooms... cocktail lounge .. . excep- 
7 tionally delicious food . . . plan nuw 
tr for winter sports. 
pa Only 51 miles from New York 
: 7 
| Henderdai f I ¢ 
os (HESTER, N.Y. Chester 200 (N. Y.) RE. 2.5047 
CT ¢ 4 
u ‘ aes 
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=s. CONN. hennatiepens 820 
“ent country estate fashioned 
a paradise 411 seasonnl ors in ding 
g om talle-iong lake Ping pong cycles, 
“ recordings Vine library n fire- 
congenial mosphere ram us cuteine, 
Ask for Booktet 


FIFTY MILES FROM NEW YORK 


POOR BRA 


food. Holid "y R 
be a A cepted 


Long Branch 


servations 


HAXE RESERVATIONS HOW! ... Rates 
gttraciive. Transportation pleasant. 
AOOORCURME, N.Y Tet. HOODBOURNE 1150 5 


STEF 

















M WASCOLAKE LODGE 
















VACATIONING at 
Forest House achlewes 
rew levels of relaxa- 
tion, rest and heogl- 
ness during the Fall 
Unf rgettable loca. 
tion 2 takes con: 
genial hospitality. ail 
sports, fine feed, 
srlendid accemmoccna- 
tions and al! 
so near. 


MAHOPAC 688 






















Tel. 








FOR A WINTER TONE-UP 


"ORCC est 


On Huno'’s Lake @ S&tanfordville, N. Y¥. 


” af +s YF Ideal loeation in Ly ve heart of 

bt } Col ry Excellent ac rotations 

Cor »>oltality, Recordinus Library. All seasonal 
t N.Y. €¢ RB. toAmenta, N.Y. OQpena!! vear 
WRITE OR PHONE YOUR RESERVATIONS 


[KhG, Director Stanferdville 4108 











ENVITATION TO RELAX 
En oy the serenity of Plum Poi nt. Gorgeous country. 
site, rearing fireplace. “ 
ode ’ food —and fun 

m New York 


MAKE RES esis 





ont 


Vocation Resort” 
Tel: Newburgh 4270 


Baw Winds or. 4... 














35 MILES” =} a roa ee 








“A Country Fetate In the Scenic Hills 
of Westchester County” 
The nearest of ail ne y resorts Puclusive 
location Laau furni I ified 
rH All sports activities. Excellent cuisine 
OPEN ALL YEAR Phone Armonk Village 955 
2 
he Fieldst 
» The Fieldstone 
° On Round Island Lake 
A place of unexcelled beauty for 
e rest aud relaxation. One hour from 
New York 
s ALL SPORTS — Open All Year 
MONROE, N. Y. Phone 7955 
a 








VINEYARD LODGE 


ULSTER PARK NEW YORK 
Reautiful 200 motern convenien es 
veam heated trails — ice skat 
>a country 6h pong — radio 
rdings Ar cooking 
$35 00 
KINGSTON 659 J2 


farm - 
woodiand 

z ping 
erican-Jewish 


acre 
rooms 
ing — cr 
piano — re 


weekly 













the palatial 592 acre 
Hiflis of the Siy Larce 
open f aces ar i 
ntain Tratis i Tow 
8 food laaey trai portation 


HATHAWAY SKI LODGE 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


Attractive Winter 
P renervationa or further tnforma 

HATHAWAY 
Te! 


LODGE 
ephone: 


Macy 


Tannersville 


Wind 


700-foot Ski Slop 


Rates 
tion write or call 
Haines Falls, N. Y 


299 


estate in the 
luxurious roome 
i private porches 
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AVERY HAPPY 


* NEW YEAR x 
CINDOREST PARK 


ING MEARCH 23, 1D45 












—HUBSON VIEW HOTEL — 


x.%. ® 0-minute ride! 
“Deacivedly Fan or 25 
Fine Food—Scenlo Beauty—Steamheated 
s—Sports—Quite Reasenable 


Haverstraw, 
Years” 


Private Bat 
Make Holidny Reservations NOW 


Dietary Laws N. ¥. Phone Cll. 4-1631 











INFOI 1TION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 

THE ? ¥. 20 Vesey St w York 7,.N. Y¥ 

I 18 copy I bac t i Domeati 
One ye lwo y 8 95 rhree years $11 
.dd na! | » per year: Foreign, $1; 
! 1, $1. 1 Nation i idexed in Readers’ 
Guid » P mlieal = Lite 4 Hox Review 
j 0 Labor Ar s, Pub'ic Affairs 
rvice, Dramatic Index. Two weeks’ 
d tt ld address as well as the new are 

requ i for n we res 
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MEETINGS 
—THE GROUP 


Meets ot Clubhouse, _'so Ww West 85th Street 
SATURDAY EVENING, DEC. 30, 8:30 P. M 
Prof. Rudolf Dretkors speaks on 
“Psychological Problems 

of Today” _ 

SUNDAY EVENING, JANUARY 7, 8:30 P. M 
rof. H. W. Lonefellow Dana speaks on 
“Russia: Friend or Enemy?”’ 
Soctal Hour and Kefreshments 
Admission 50e—Notices Malied on Request 

Attend 45 Lectures for $5 








LANGUAGES 


ANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 Ease 41st St., 
N.Y. 17. Phonograph Courses. All makes 
Also Books. All Languages Specialty 
Brazil, Portugal, Spanish America. 100,000 
have benefited by our Service. Booklet N 
State language. 


ALL LANGUAGES, ‘Phonograph courses 
bought, sold, exchanged. A. A. Alin, 47 
Sth Ave., N. Y. C MU 3-1093 


Ry 
aN 
a’ 


setts Berks] 


FARMS AND ACREAGE 


RKSHIRE FARM AGENCY, Chatham, 
~w York, offers 300 New York-Massachu- 


ire Hills farms 








~ ann === 


7 
j lo the U. 8 A. by Sre:vemao Panes, Inc., Morgan & Johnson Arenues, Brooklya ‘Mm. Y yan 1 4 


Magazine Combinations 
that will save you money! 


*THE Nation 
unth Harpers Magazine 
You save $2.50 


$6.50 


with Consumers Union $7.00 


You save $1.50 


with Harpers Magazine 


and Consumers Union $9.00 

You save $3.50 

Free World 
You save $1.50 


with $7.50 


with Saturday Review $8.50 





You save $1.50 
THE NATION RV ITSELP 
1 Year $5 2 Years §8 8 Years $11 


All club combinations listed are for one year. and 
matied to different individuals and addresses 
Canadian and foreign postage extra, 


Mail This Order Form Today 


may be 





12-30-44 \ 
{ The NATION, 20 Vesey St., New York 7, N.Y. , 
: I want to subscribe to the following ' 
! magazine combinations: ' 
! 1 
I 1 
hi Fic dodauvadoan eainndenaceseumaenenaine soccsveses § 
! i 
FL diecebinnen aiacahedenseutl soswasendabosce © 
' ' 
! 1 
1 PTeTTITITIT LT TLL eeeeee 1 
! ' 
! I enclose check ( Please bilme QD 1 
! ' 
i i 
b MAME cccccccccccccvcesccesccscocccee eeccces — 
! i 
| MOORE ocscsascnentecneed pubeeenase | 
i ! 
; ROIOE: sc vsxcsdcesteqnedebesseeenaiuhes ZON® ; 
i i 
| ecccccesorcees 96S0e0 00 n60e0 | 
















Free! 

, i, of As 2 

It N) TC€C¢ ° 

No charge, no obligation 
whatsoever. Course is Free. 


7 py Lara yx ae It may sound fantastic. But if you knew the fundamental 

, principles of Henry George, you would at once realize that 
you could help shape the destiny of civilization. You would 
spontaneously see how economic ills could be cleared up, 
how ev ery type of production...manufacturing, farming, etc., i 
could zoom along, and how jobs would always go begging 
manpower. You would innadinil recognize this as the § 
“something” we need to revitalize Democracy. 








facts. And now you can learn them in this FREE § 
rds. & 


10-week course. In the stimulating environment of thought-provoking d 
cussions, with pleasant surroundings and vital, interesting, frien 


Ua Ul 
Yes, if you but knew the | 


charge or obligation to gain this liberal education. Simply 


ree Schou: Building There is me 
' S Seate of New York choose your own evening and hour. New classes start in New York 
PEE EN ALS A PE IRN January 15th, 1945, Quoias are limited . . . so phone RHinelander 4-8700 
HENRY GEORGE SCHOO! ae “1 or send in your registration coupon now! If you live outside of New 
. | York, we will forward your name to the extension school in your com- 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
nee munity or send you our correspondence course. 


The Henry Ge 2-orge Sc *hool 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


50 East 69th Street, N. Y., 21 — RHinelander 4-8/00 


. Zone... 
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